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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Seven years ago the New—Cuurcu REVIEw was established as 
the successor of the Mew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 


greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting | 


to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REviEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

_ The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REviEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu REvIEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its eighth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 


EDWABD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF THE NEW 
CHURCH. * 


IF any one of us were asked, “ What does the New 
Church stand for?” he would answer in substance, “Fora 
complete new system of Christian truth revealed from God 


out of heaven.” Going further into particulars, he might — 


say that the New Church throws fresh light on all points of 
religious belief and, indeed, on all subjects of human thought. 
This would be wholly correct, for we know that, under the 
influence of New-Church teachings, the world of nature, no 
less than the world of mind, assumes a changed aspect. 
When any one first accepts those teachings, his life is en. 
tirely transformed. He is not passing from one sect to 
another which is distinguished from it by some single point 
of doctrine, ritual, or polity, but feels himself entering a 
new universe of thought, in which all things are made new. 
This has doubtless been, in a greater or less degree, the 
experience of every one of us; and, unless we have suf- 
fered the lamp of our faith to grow dim, because the oil of 
charity is lacking, the new truth has steadily become to us 
more and more wonderful, and our delight in it has contin- 
ually increased. Yea, we have seen more clearly day by day 

* Address at the meeting of the Massachusetts Association of the New- 
Jerusalem Church, held in Boston, April 19, 1901. 
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that it is indeed a distinct revelation, betokening nothing 
less than the second coming of the Lord and the establish- 
ment of a new covenant with Him. 

On the basis of this covenant our church is organized. 
We feel that she has a definite message to the world, as she 
has to all our hearts. The object which we have in view is 
to proclaim that message throughout our respective commu- 
nities, while at the same time we seek to be helped ourselves, 
and to encourage each other, in applying its lessons to life. 
The truth to which we have declared our allegiance has been 
‘spoken of as a complete new system. And such indeed it is. 
The human form is not more complete, connected, and sym- 
metrical than is this body of Christian doctrine. No portion 
of it is useless or superfluous; yet some parts are more 
important than others. Certain principles are fundamental 
and essential in a sense in which others are not. Accord- 
ingly we find it written in the work on “Divine Provi- 
dence” : — 


_ There are three essentials of the church: the acknowledgment of the 
divinity of the Lord, the acknowledgment of the holiness of the Word, 
and the life which is called charity. According to the life which is 
charity, every one has faith; from the Word is the knowledge of what 
the life must be; and from the Lord are reformation and salvation. If 
the church had held these three essentials, intellectual differences would 
not have divided but only varied it, as light varies colors in beautiful 
objects, and as various diadems make beauty in a king’s crown. (Divine 


Providence, 259.) 


In some other places the number of the essentials is given 
as two. Thus we read in “The Apocalypse Revealed,” 
where, in the explanation of the eleventh chapter, the two 
' witnesses are treated of, that the latter signify, (1) “those 
who confess and acknowledge from the heart that the Lord 
is the God of heaven and earth, and that His Human is 
Divine,” and (2) those “who are conjoined to Him by a life 
according to the precepts of the Decalogue.” To which is 
added, “ These are they who are here meant by the two wit- 
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nesses, because those two things are the two essentials of 
the New Church.” (Apocalypse Revealed, 490.) 

There is no contradiction or inconsistency in these dif- 
ferent statements. The two essentials necessarily imply a 
third. For the acknowledgment of the Lord as God, and 
conjunction with Him by a life according to His precepts, 
would be impossible without some recognized source of in- 
struction, whereby men could learn about the Lord, and 
know what His precepts are. This knowledge is nowhere 
to be obtained, except from the Divine Word or Sacred 
Scriptures. Hence, unless the Word is accepted as the 
trustworthy source of information respecting the Lord and 
His commandments, these last can have no place in man’s 
mind. The holiness of the Word must therefore be included, 
as a matter of course, with acknowledgment of the Lord 
and a life of charity. 

_ Let us briefly consider the three essentials in their order. — 
There is surely no duty which rests more strongly on the 
church, than that of keeping clearly and steadily in view the 
principles which, more than all others, constitute the very 
charter of her existence. 

The first is “the acknowledgment of the Divinity of the 
Lord.” By the Lord is meant here, as elsewhere in Swe- 
denborg’s writings, the Lord Jesus Christ. It is interesting 
to notice how distinctly this designation was adopted from 
the beginning. The “Arcana Ceelestia,” as is known, was 
the earliest of our author’s published theological works. As 
an introduction to its exposition of the internal sense, we 
read :— 

In the following pages, by the Lord is meant alone the Saviour of the 
world, Jesus Christ; and He is called Lord without other names. He 
_ is acknowledged and adored throughout the whole heaven, because all 
power is His in the heavens and on earth. And so He commanded, in 
saying, “ Ye call me Lord, and ye say well, for I am” (JOHN xiii. 13). 
And after the resurrection the disciples called Him Lord. Throughout 
the whole heaven they know no other Father than the Lord, because 
He and the Father are onc, as He Himself said. (Arcana Ceelestia, 


14, 15.) 
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From: this point onward the doctrine is unequivocally 
taught, that the Lord Jesus Christ is the one God, and the 
only true object of man’s worship. This doctrine lies at 
the foundation of all the other teachings. It is the corner- 
stone of our religion. ‘Not a single passage of Scripture 
can be fully understood and interpreted without the recogni- 
tion of it. Many particulars of the doctrine are indeed 
given, but they are all tributary to the one great central 
truth — that the Lord Jesus Christ is our Father and Re- 
deemer, and that there is no God else beside Him. 

It is not my purpose at the present time to go deeply into 
those particulars. And yet I would dwell on them long 
enough to intensify, if possible, our sense of the living per- 
sonal relationship which we ought to maintain towards the 
Lord by virtue of the knowledge we have of His nature and 
presence. 

The acknowledgment of Him, as formulated in the pas- 
sage which has been quoted from the “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” involves not only that He is the God of heaven and 
earth, but that His Human is Divine. His Human was not 
always Divine. The babe, cradled at Bethlehem, cannot be 
said to have been in a full sense infinite and omnipotent. 
Yet His name was rightly called Emmanuel — God with us. 
Inwardly He was “the everlasting Father,” but outwardly 
He was finite and imperfect, like other men. The outward 
nature was derived from Mary, and partook of her infir- 
mities. It was inclined to evil and subject to temptation. 
It hungered and thirsted, and was wearied with its journeys. 
It suffered many things, and was crucified. These experi- 
ences could not be predicated of God Himself; but they are 
predicated of the Son of man, that is, of the human nature 
which God assumed and in which He inmostly dwelt. The 
Son of man could be tempted, because He inherited man’s 
tendencies, and there was that within Him, to which in- 
fernal spirits could address their appeals. But He never 
yielded in temptation. He invariably gained the victory. 
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In this way He overcame the enemies of men’s souls and 
became their Redeemer. He delivered mankind from the 
spiritual destruction with which, at that time, it was threat- 
ened. 

But it was hot a mere temporary service which was thus 
performed. God did not assume human nature for a while, 
and then relinquish it. Still less was there an eternal Son 
of God, who lived on earth a few years, and then went back 
to heaven again. But in Jesus Christ the all-loving and all- 
wise Father established a new and permanent relationship 
with men. He revealed Himself more fully. He brought 
Himself nearer to them. He remains in closer touch with 
them than ever before. For the human nature which He 
assumed was itself transformed. Little by little it was freed 
from its finite imperfections, and was made Divine. The 
human derived from the mother was gradually put off, and 
a Divine Human from the Father came down into the place 
of it; till at last it was the full and perfect embodiment of 
Deity. Outside of Jesus Christ God is nowhere to be found. 
“In Him,” as the apostle says, “dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” To know Him is to know the Father. 
To love Him is to love the Father. To worship Him is to 
worship the Father. } 

A constant living presence is this glorified Son of man, 
this Divine Human Lord, who has all power in heaven and 
on earth. He is here now and always. If we but conceive 
Him aright, no being could seem more near and real than 
He is. How different is the thought expressed in the words, 
“ Divine Human,” from that which could be conveyed by any 
other terms of language! No far-off, abstract entity, no 
vague, formless essence, but an infinite, Divine Man, who, 
in a very definite and precious sense, is akin to ourselves, 
comes plainly to view. We remember that His Human was 
made Divine, not by any external or mechanical process, but 
by a spiritual experience like that through which we all must 
_ pass if we would be regenerated, or prepared for heaven. 
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His outer or assumed nature had the same evil tendencies 
which we inherit; and He resisted and overcame, as we 
must resist and overcome. That nature had its own desires 
distinct from those of the Father, yea, opposed to them. 
It had its own will other than the will of the Father. Ac- 
cordingly we hear Him saying, “I came down from heaven 
not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” 
This was His life’s work. By repeated temptations and 
conflicts with evil spirits He not only brought the hells into 
subjection, but emptied His human part of all that savored 
of the natural selfhood. Being thus emptied of its own self- 
life, it could be filled, and was filled, with the Divine life — 
the life of perfect love and wisdom —the life of absolute 
unselfishness, whose sole delight is in the welfare and happi- 
ness of others. So, as we read in the “ True Christian Re- 
ligion,” ‘God became man, and man God, in one person” 
(n. 101). That person, not divine only, not human only, but 
Divine Human, is the one whom we worship and adore. To 
Him alone we pray. To Him alone we look for life and 
strength. For He it is who says, “I am the bread of life.” 
“As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me.” 
By what we receive from Him our souls are fed. The divine 
good and truth which constitute His very essence are the 
meat and drink of our souls. | 

To maintain this living relationship with our Divine Hu- 
man Lord is our inestimable privilege. But, as we have 
seen, this cannot be done, unless we cherish in our hearts the 
second of the three essentials, which is, “the acknowledg- 
ment of the holiness of the Word.” And here it may be 
well to ask what we understand by the holiness of the Word. 
Does that expression merely convey to our minds the idea 
of a religious literature possessed by certain people of former 
times, and to which they ascribed a peculiar sanctity? Or 
does it mean to us divine truth, infinite and eternal — holy 
not only on account of the source from which it came, but 
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in its very nature and quality, holier than other books in the 
sense in which the Lord is holier than men? Needless to 
say that the latter is the belief of the New Church. The 
Word, though written by human hands, was dictated by 
God, and is filled with God’s wisdom. Yea, more; it is 
the special means appointed for communicating divine and 
heavenly influences to men on earth. When we are able to 
see that the literal sense is but its least and lowest part, and 
that within that sense are higher senses of spiritual and 
everlasting import, this great claim becomes credible. Those 
higher meanings are indeed a visible sign that the Lord is 
newly revealed, and has come again with power and great 
glory. 

It is a striking fact that the acknowledgment of the Lord’s 
divinity and the acknowledgment of the holiness of the © 
Word always go together. The one cannot exist without 
the other. He who regards the Lord as a mere man will 
always regard the Scriptures as fallible human writings ; and 
he who regards the Scripsures as fallible human writings will 
always regard the Lord asa mere man. The Word, as was 
previously said, is the source of all our knowledge respecting 
the Lord; and, if the Word cannot be believed, there is no 
ground for belief in Him, So, too, if the Lord’s divinity is 
denied, the book which declares it loses its authority. From 
a New-Church point of view the Lord and His Word are 
essentially one. He that loves either must love both. To 
read the Word truly is to behold the Lord in it, and to re- 
ceive from Him a living message. In these days, when the 
divine origin and character of Scripture are so often called 
in question, it is our special duty, and should be our highest 
pleasure, from the assurance which we have of its spiritual 
contents, to defend it against all enemies. Above all, we 
should strive to keep within the sphere of its influence, that 
we may live according to its teachings. Thus alone can we 
show that we have a genuine acknowledgment of its holi- 
ness. And this brings us to the third essential of the 
church, “the life which is called charity.” 
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That that life is essential needs no proof. That without 
it all professions of faith are a mere pretence is self-evident. 
A life of charity is a life of love to others. It consists in 
shunning evils as sins according to the commandments. 
There is no way but this, of dealing justly, kindly, and sin- 
cerely with our fellow-men. The commandments are the 
Lord’s precepts. To bfeak them is to sin against Him. To 
keep them is to do good from Him. How can any one say 
that he loves the Lord, and really acknowledges Him as 
God, if he pays no respect to His will and law? How can 
any one say that he values the Scriptures above other books, 
if, so far as his life is concerned, he makes them a dead 
letter? Our doctrines give us much instruction about “the 
life which is called charity.” They teach that “charity itself 
is to act justly and faithfully in the office, business, and work 
in which any one is, and with whomsoever he has any inter- 
course” (True Christian Religion, 422) ; and from this cen- 
tral point they proceed to speak of man’s duties to his family, 
his country, his church, and to the poor and needy. fn all 
these relations the paramount obligation is to keep the Lord 
always in remembrance, to live in the consciousness of His 
_ presence, and to have His Word hidden in the heart so as 
not to sin against Him. Thus the only true religion is that 
which shines forth in man’s daily life, and fills his whole 
being with the spirit of Him who said, “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” 

It cannot be denied that these three essentials, as they 
have been defined in the foregoing remarks, are nowhere 
distinctly proclaimed and taught except in the visible New 
Church. Other bodies which bear the Christian name do 
indeed affirm that Jesus Christ is divine, but not that He is | 
the God of heaven and earth, who alone should be worshipped. 
The idea of a Divine Human nature, resulting from His life 
in the world, and making the Father permanently present and 
manifest, has no place in their thoughts. They also ascribe 
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a certain peculiar holiness to Scripture, but are far from re- 
garding it as containing infinite divine truth within the sense 
of the letter, and as bringing man into conjunction with the 
Lord and consociation with angels. It is likewise commonly 
admitted that religion should be applied to life; but that 
there can be no genuine religion apart from a good life, and 
that the very essence of religion is to shun evils, in affection, — 
thought, and action, as sins against God, is by no means 
generally seen. The three essentials, as being the very 
heart of the system of truth to which we have subscribed, 
should command our unbounded reverence and loyalty. We 
- have taken them for our great principles of life. As such, 
they should govern all our actions, and from them we should 
never swerve a hair’s breadth to the right hand or to the 
left. They furnish an unfailing standard by which all that 
claims to be religious truth may be tested. Theosophy, 
Christian Science, Spiritism, this or that school of philos- 
ophy, the writings of. this or that author — do they teach or 
favor the sole and supreme divinity of our Lord, the holiness 
of the Word, and the life of charity? Apply to them this 
threefold test, and the result will not be doubtful. Whatever 
is in harmony with the three essentials must be true and 
‘ good. Whatever denies or opposes them must be false and 
evil. So far as they hold their rightful place in our hearts, 
and we are imbued with their spirit, we have the surest pos- 
sible protection against every kind of spiritual danger. So 
far as we truly cherish and uphold them, the church within 
and around us will grow and prosper —“ Intellectual differ- 
ences will not divide, but only vary it, as light varies colors 
in beautiful objects, and as various diadems make beauty in 
a king’s crown,” 
James REED. 
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JOHN MARSHALL. 


Man’s use is his life. Man’s life is his use. What aman 
is, that sooner or later he expresses in his life. Knowledge 
' of the character and personality of a man helps us to under- 
stand his use, and an understanding of his use imparts the 
truest conception of the man. 

A good citizen performs a variety of uses, but as man isa 
unit it is always true that one predominant or controlling 
use particularly characterizes him, and gives quality to all 
subordinate use. True biography is not the mere aggrega- 
tion of facts on one dead level, but the grouping of facts on 
different levels, which in the end present the man at his 
highest development, which is his highest, deepest, and most 
vital use. The real man is before us when the essential use 
of the man is before us. | 

One hundred years ago, on February 4, 1801, John Mar- 
shall first sat as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The hundredth anniversary of the event 
has called forth many historical and appreciative tributes to 
his memory. Legal periodicals, popular magazines, and vari- 
ous reprints of addresses before bar associations, have re- 
cently appeared and have emphasized the value of the ser- 
vice which he rendered to his country in the trying period 
of its formative life. Students who appreciate biography 
have been stimulated by these general estimates of his char- 
acter to make more particular and extended investigation, 
and so the details of his life are becoming more and more 
widely known. An extended biographical sketch would not 
be appropriate here. To those already familiar with the 
historical events of his time it is only necessary to suggest 
the outlines of his noble life, that the exalted use that he 
performed may be made manifest. 

John Marshall was born in Virginia, Sept. 24, 1755, at 
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what is now known as Midland, a little south of Manassas, 
under the Blue Ridge mountains. He was always fond of 
the influences of country life, and doubtless his early en- 
vironment left its impress upon him. “The strength of the 
hills,” by which he was outwardly surrounded in childhood 
and youth, undoubtedly helped to call forth that inward, 
latent strength which in later life so marked and character- 
ized him. 

His father was Thomas Marshall, “a man of good stock, 
strong character, and cultivated mind.” John Marshall re- 
vered his father, and attributed to him, in his modesty, 
greater character and ability than that possessed by any of 
his sons. His father and George Washington were school- 
mates, and they worked together as surveyors. Here was 
laid, early in life, an affectionate appreciation of the character 
of the “ Father of his Country,” and later on the son, John, © 
wrote the life of Washington. Patriotic love of the country, 
of the whole country, was fostered in him from the begin- 
ning ; and this strong love of the neighbor in the greater form, 
gave the grasp, the incentive, and the power to wisely use in 
later life his acquired stores of intellectual and legal knowl- 
edge for his country’s great and lasting benefit. 

He studied with his father, and attended such schools as 
the neighborhood in those times afforded. “ At the age of 
fourteen he was placed under tuition, and another year he 
spent with a Scotch gentleman by the name of Thompson.” 
Altogether he had only about two years of so-called classical 
education. But during all this time he was exceedingly fond 
of good literature and read alone, or with his father, all the 
standard English authors, including the poets, then accessi- 
ble. So in the “ Lives of. the Chief Justices” we read that, 
“though John Marshall was without the advantages of an 
early education, he was not only a man of great native en- 
dowments, but of considerable mental culture.” Pride in in- 
tellectual attainment was not stimulated in him by scholastic 
triumphs. The strong, native mind, trained in simplicity, 
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and under the incentive of devotion to country, early learned 
to see and provide for his country’s needs. At about the 
age of eighteen he. began the reading of Blackstone, but this 
study was interrupted when the troubles with Great Britain 
began. He then left his books for the field, and was with 
Washington in many of the leading battles of the Revolu- 
tion. Here again his love of country was practically devel- 
oped. Under Providence, he was being prepared to face as 
a legal soldier the perplexing problems that later, after the 
din of battle had ceased, were to confront the new republic. 
“For peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 
He was brave during all the trials of Valley Forge, cheerful 
under discouragements, everywhere stimulating by precept 
and example patriotic service. He wasa captain in the con- 
tinental army, and later, a general of the militia. If it 
were not for his greater fame as a jurist and statesman, we 
should have heard more of his military career. We can see 
how his work asa soldier helped to prepare him for his 
greater use. Besides inculcating patriotism, his military 
service brought him in contact with all sorts and classes of 
men. All knew and loved him. So at the close of the war, 
when the sentiment was divided, as to the advisability of 
adopting the Constitution, it is attributed to his popularity, 
gained while in the army, as well as to the strength of his 
character, that he was elected to represent a district, a 
majority of whom were politically opposed to him, and so 
was enabled to become the efficient agent whereby his own 
State of Virginia was brought into the patriotic line under 
the Constitution. It is said of evil that “murder will out.” 
It is equally true that “good will out,” the “ruling love will 
out.” In the army, exposed to all sorts of hardship, short 
of money, supplied with a paper currency of little value, 
contentions of various kinds arose among the soldiers. John 
Marshall was frequently the arbitrator in the disputes of his 
comrades, and all were content with his rulings, for they 


saw and felt that he was just. 
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Horace Binney, a former leader of the Pennsylvania Bar 
and a contemporary with him, in an address delivered at 
Philadelphia soon after Marshall died, gives us this personal 
sketch of him during his military career, that may possibly 
assist the mind in forming a clearer mental picture of the 
man :— 


He was about six feet high, straight, and rather slender, of dark com- 
plexion, showing little, if any, rosy red, yet good health, the outline of 
the face nearly a circle, and, within that, eyes dark to blackness, strong 
and penetrating, beaming with intelligence and good nature; an upright 
forehead, rather low, was terminated in a horizontal line by a mass of 
raven black hair, of unusual thickness and strength. The features of 
the face were in harmony with this outline, and the temples fully devel- 
oped. The result of this combination was interesting and very agree- 
able. The body and limbs indicated agility rather than strength, in 
which, however, he was by no means deficient. He wore a purple or 
pale blue hunting shirt, and trousers of the same material fringed with 
white. A round, black hat, mounted with the buck’s tail for a cockade, 
crowned the figure and the man. He went through the manual exercise 
by word and motion, deliberately pronounced and performed in the 
presence of the company, before he required the men to imitate him; 
and then proceeded to exercise them with the most perfect temper. . . . 
After a few lessons the company were dismissed, and informed that if 
they wished to hear more about the war, and would form a circle about 
him, he would tell them what he understood about it. The circle was 
formed, and he addresed the company for something like an hour. He 
then challenged an acquaintance to a game of quoits, and they closed 
the day with foot races and other athletic exercises, at which there was 
no betting. This [adds Mr. Binney,] is a portrait, my fellow citizens, 
to which, in simplicity, gayety of heart, and manliness of spirit, in 
everything but the symbols of the youthful soldier, and one or two of 
those lineaments which the hand of time, however gentle, changes and 
perhaps improves, he never lost his resemblance. All who knew him 
well will recognize its truth to nature. 


Leaving the field of physical battle, he returned to his 
home and prepared himself more fully for the practice of the 
law, wherein afterwards he was to contend for his country’s 
good on the battle-ground of the intellect. About a year 
after leaving the military service, and after further instruc- 
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tion in the law under George Wythe, at William and Mary 
College, he was licensed to practise law. His clients steadily 
and rapidly increased in number and before long he re- 
ceived a large income, measured by the standards of those 
early days. He was easily the leading lawyer of his vicin- 
_ity, if not of the entire community. In the midst of profes- 
sional success, he was offered and declined the office of 
Attorney General of the United States; he also refused a 
seat on the supreme bench. All his biographers agree that 
he was not an office-seeker. We find him taking the French 
mission, where he rendered important diplomatic service, 
out of deference to his country’s good, and still later, yield- 
ing to George Washington’s personal urging, he again sacri- 
ficed his business to enter Congress. ‘“ While in the legis- 
lature,” one authority says, “he acquired broad and liberal 
views of public policy.” He was also Secretary of State 
under John Adams. These fields of use broadened and de- 
veloped his intellect, and his heart was still further cultivated 
in them by the fire of patriotic devotion. He was a true 
statesman, in fact and in theory. Intelligent devotion to 


the law, which pertained to the good of the whole country, 


entitled him to that designation. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to learn from those who knew him best, that “he 
was never a party man.” “Marshall,” says another bio- 
grapher, “put obligations of duty far above party feelings 
and the behests of party discipline.” In the constitutional 
conventions, where party spirit ran high, he acted the part 
of the peacemaker. Washington and Marshall are indisso- 
lubly linked together, not only in personal friendship, but 
by the deeper ties of kindred public service. _ 

The simplicity of the life of Marshall is something won- 
derful and thoroughly captivating. Think of the great 
Chief Justice’s unaffected boyhood life; of his running of 
races in manhood in his homespun stockings with white 
heels, whereby he was known as “silver-heels;” of the 
familiar story of his quoit-pitching pastimes wherein he 
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would cast the heaviest of quoits, measuring with straws, 
while he was stretched his full length on the ground, the 
contested distances of the several quoits. There is also the 
account of his carrying home the dinner of some self-impor- 
tant youth who disdained the task, and who later learned 
with shame that he who shunned not humble service was 
none other than the Chief Justice of the United States. To 
_ my mind, one of the highest tributes of praise ever rendered 
to him is this declaration in the “ Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices”: “The Chief Justice of the United States never 
ceased to be John Marshall.” Simplicity of dress, simplicity 
of manner, simplicity of speech, became also inward simpli- 
city and perspicuity of thought. His statements of the 
profoundest principles of constitutional law were so clear, 
and yet so simple, that they usually settled the controversy 
on the subject. Lately I have been reading, for the purpose 
of gaining a fuller insight into the man, two of his more 
noted decisions, namely the case of Marbury v. Madison 
(1 Cranch 137), wherein the right of the United States Su- 
preme Court to determine the constitutionality of legislative 
acts is discussed, and the case of McCullough v. the State 
of Maryland (4 Wheaton 316), wherein the constitutional 
right of the United States to incorporate a bank is exam- 
ined and presented. This is not the place to discuss tech- 
nical legal propositions. No one, however, who has any 
appreciation of logical thought, and of clear and cogent ex- 
pression, can fail to be stimulated and delighted by the 
perusal of his masterly thoughts. William Wirt, the re- 
nowned lawyer, said: “ Marshall's maxim seems always to 
have been, ‘Aim exclusively at strength.’” In critically 
examining his writings, we find no display of language, no 
display of learning, no display of the man, no useless words, 
no pedantry, no long list of authorities to lead the reader 
to exclaim, “Oh! how wise,” but One steady, increasing 
stream of colorless, impersonal truth, that in its lucidity 
and transparency reflects the light of heaven. 
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What an immense gain would come to the pulpit, to the 
bench and to the bar, to the essayist and newspaper and 
magazine writer, if every word inserted for effect or display 
was stricken out! If the sole effort were to present the 
truth and only the truth relating to any particular subject, 
obscurity would vanish and the theme itself would stand 
forth in light. 

How charming in simplicity i is this utterance of the great 
Chief Justice, which, it is said, he frequently made use of at 
the close of his opinions: “These seem to me to be the 
conclusions to which we are conducted by the reason and 
spirit of the law. Brother Story will furnish the author- 
ities.” Humility and simplicity are blended together in 
this last utterance. The two are twin brothers. John Mar- 
shall was an humble man. He regretted the hasty produc- 
tion of the first edition of his life of Washington, but after 
urging by his publishers that if it were known that the 
second edition of the book was written by the Chief Justice 
of the United States it would greatly increase the sales, and 
so benefit both publisher and author, he reluctantly con- 
sented that his name should appear, but he saw to it that 
his judicial title was left off. He himself said that he was 
more interested to hear the strictures aon the commenda- 
tions of his book. | 

After all his legal and judicial triumphs, and near the 
close of his career, when he knew that all his countrymen 
loved him, he wrote these inscriptions for the burial stones 
of himself and wife. The first read thus: “ John Marshall, 
Son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, was born the 24th of 
September, 1755. Intermarried with Mary Willis Ambler, 
3d of January, 1783. Departed this life the day of 


——.” The second thus: “Sacred to the memory of Mrs. 
Mary Willis Marshall, Consort of John Marshall. Born the 
13th of March, 1766. Departed this life the 25th of De- 
cember, 1831. This stone is devoted to her memory by him 
who best knew her worth, and most deplores her loss.” 
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Daniel Webster said that he never knew a great man 
“ who had not much of the woman in him.” Marshall, with 
all his intellectual strength, had the tenderness of woman. 
For years his wife was an invalid, and he was most devoted 
to her care and unremitting in his attentions. It is said that 
frequently the Chief Justice would walk about the house in 
his stocking feet, so that no noise should disturb her whose 
nerves were weak and sensitive. 

Humility, simplicity, tenderness, conjugial love — to what 
else do they lead, to what else can they lead for their cause 
and their fruition, unless it be to religion ? 

The great and good man was a religious man. Brought 
_up in early life in the Episcopal church, imbued, doubtless, 
in his tender years, with the reverent spirit that pervades 
that communion, he seems to have temporarily departed 
from his youthful faith, and become a Unitarian — for the 
time not believing, or not consciously believing, in the 
divinity of Christ. Judge Story, it is said, by reason of his 
own speculative opinions, greatly influenced Judge Marshall 
in cherishing these religious doubts. But towards the end 
of his life the “remains,” or early impressions of his spiri- 
tual instructions, asserted themselves with full vigor, and he 
read, so wrote his daughter, “Keith on Prophecy,” and be- 
came convinced of the supreme divinity of the Saviour, 
and was about to apply for communion with the Episcopal 
Church when he died. It is said that he refrained from tak- 
ing the step in private, because he felt that duty required 
him to take it in public. 

All admit the wonderful precision and accurate logical 
reasoning of John Marshall. Daniel Webster, who presented 
many causes before him and had heard his wisdom, said: 
“ There is no man in the court that strikes me like Marshall. 
I have never seen a man of whose intellect I had a higher 
opinion.” The significance of this estimate, from such an 
admirable judge of intellectuality, is magnified when we re- 
member that it was a part of the private correspondence 
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between the great expounder and his favorite brother, Eze- 
kiel. In such correspondence there was no publicity, and 
so no temptation to extravagant statement. | 

Do we get the full force of this fact, that a mind of the 
character and caliber of Marshall’s, worked itself free from 
the humanitarian conception of the Christ, and back to the 
simple truth of the Gospels that Jesus Christ is Divine? Is 
it reasonable to suppose that John Marshall’s logic and 
reason failed him in finding his God, when they never had 
failed him in discovering and applying the highest wisdom 
of man? The shallow-minded doubter, who prides himself 
on his smartness in picking flaws in the system of revealed 
religion, and who flippantly denies its divine origin, may well 
pause to consider the example of John Marshall. 

The central, the vital use performed by John Marshall, in 
which all other qualities of mind and heart find their fullest 
realization, was that of the lawyer. That brilliant jurist and 
author, Joseph Story, who sat by his side on the bench for 
twenty-three years, and who was his intimate friend and 
correspondent, certainly spoke with knowledge and discrimi- 
nation when he said: “John Marshall stands before us as 
the head of a learned profession, rather than as a private 
citizen or as a statesman.” Again: “Marshall loved the 
law as a science, not as a trade, and felt the full dignity of 
being a minister at its altars.” “The Constitution,” says the 
same author, “since its adoption, owes more to him than to 
to any other single mind for its true interpretation and vin- 
dication.” 

John Marshall had the faculty of “ grasping the vital point 
in issue in the cases presented before him; all inferior and 
minor considerations were either dismissed or made to re- 
volve around the central thought.” 

This power can be illustrated by an anecdote that I never 
remember seeing in print. My grandfather lived in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and was a great deal interested in public ques- 
tions, and was the friend of Daniel Webster and of Jere- 
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miah Mason, and often conferred with them on political 
_matters. My father told me of a time when he was present 
at a conversation held between my grandfather and Webster, 
wherein the latter said: “I never was more mortified in all 
my life than when I tried a case in Washington. before 
Judge Marshall. The opposing counsel’ —as I remember 
the narrative, he was specially designated as Jeremiah Mason 
—‘ the opposing counsel and myself prepared, as we thought, 
thorough briefs and made full arguments. Marshall decided 
the case in my favor, but upon a point that was overlooked 


by both Mason and myself; and the worst of it was, Mar- — 


shall’s point was the vital one upon which the whole case 
turned. It was easy enough to see it after he had stated it.” 

Some unknown writer has felicitously said: “ Marshall 
found the Constitution paper, and he made it the law of the 
land ; he found the Constitution a skeleton, and clothed it 
with flesh and blood.” What higher praise could one man 
give to another, what more exalted eulogium could one law- 
yer pronounce over another, than that contained in Story’s 
graphic summary: “ John Marshall was the personation of 
justice.” 

John Marshall had his limitations and his failings, but 
measured by human standards he might be termed an ideal 
lawyer. His simplicity, his humility, his fair-mindedness, 
his peace-making, his conjugial love, his tenderness, his 
patriotism or love of the neighbor, his religion or love of 
God, all enter into and form a part of that ideal. Who can 
say that if any of these characteristics were left out, he 
would have been equally as great as a law-giver? Is it not 
logically true, therefore, that the genuinely good lawyer 
must possess all of these attributes in greater or less 
measure ? 

Just in the proportion that he is lacking in the possession 
of these qualities, just so far he falls short of being a true 
lawyer. The natural ideal, the concrete realization, devel- 
oped on the outward plane, brings us to the same conclu- 
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sion deduced from spiritual principle. For Swedenborg, 
speaking from this higher plane, says : — 
The law, which is justice, ought to be enacted by persons skilled in 


the law [that is, lawyers], wise, and men who fear Ged. (The New 
Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doctrine, 323.) 


Again : — 

All law has [justice and impartiality] for its end; and so when a cun- 
ning man strives to pervert .the ends of the law, the [ judge] ends the 
suit. (Doctrine of Charity, post., 104.) - 

The natural ideal, and the spiritual principle from which 
the outward realization was produced, constitute in them- 
selves a complete refutation of the popular misconceptions 
of a lawyer's use. Says Chancellor Kent :— 

All the great masters of ethical and national jurisprudence place the 
foundation of the law of nature in the will of God, discoverable by 
right reason, and aided by Divine Revelation. (1 Kent’s Commentaries, 
p. 2, note.) 


And another leading legal authority says : — 


The Christian Religion is a part of the common law. (Am. Digest, 
Century Ed., art. Com. Law.) 

Professor Dwight, in one of his lectures to law students, 
says | 

In times of absolute monarchy there was little use for lawyers. They 
came into being with the rise of freedom. They came when the char-. 
ters of liberty were signed and interpreted them. (Law Times, I. p. 1.) 

Uses are interdependent. We cannot afford to miscon- 
ceive one another’s work. Least of all, we cannot afford to 
misconceive our own work, for therein lies the greatest 
danger —the substitution of the ignoble for the noble, the 
false for the true. The youth who begins the study of law 
under the apprehension that it begets unfairness and dis- 
honesty, is more likely, in consequence of that misconcep- 
tion, to practise unfairness and dishonesty. The noble use 
should be seen in clear light ; then our failures to realize the 
ideal will injure only the individual who makes the failure, 
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and after repentance and improvement he may again hope- 
fully struggle to win an honorable name. This need of 
correcting the misconception of the lawyer’s use was em- 
phasized by a statement, presumably autobiographical, con- 
tained in the sketch of one of our ministers which appeared 
lately in the Mew-Church Messenger. This minister says, or 
another says for him, that he left the practice of the law for 
the ministry, “ because he felt that his business was to him 
selling his soul for money.” No one could blame, but every 
one must commend the young man for seeking to extricate 
himself from such certain destruction. It must be that the 
expression arose from special circumstances and under try- 
ing conditions, for the practitioners of law as a whole are not 
more given over to venality than the rest of the world. 
There are two classes of lawyers. The one represented by 
John Marshall, seek to serve the neighbor and their God 
by means of the application to civil affairs of natural truth 
and order; the other, represented by Aaron Burr, seek to 
make the law serve themselves by declaring with Burr, that 
the “law is whatever is boldly asserted and plausibly main- 
tained.” 

That wise minister, our late lamented General Pastor, 
John Worcester, did not disparage lawyers, nor the practice 
of the law. He wrote to a minister, who afterwards became 
a lawyer: “I can imagine the law to be most interesting, 
and a good lawyer to be one of the most useful men in a 
community.” The simplicity of speech and dress, the hu- 
mility, the clear-sighted vision, the youthful look and man- 
ner, the sympathetic, tender-hearted man, persistently caring 
for an invalid wife, the expounder of the Declaration and 
Constitution of spiritual independence, as found in the rev- 
elations to the New Church, the profound belief in the 
divinity of our Lord, as exemplified in John Worcester, the 
clergyman, are not unlike, but are suggestive of the charac- 
teristics of John Marshall, the lawyer. Under Povidence 
_they both served the same Lord in parallel uses. 
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Are lawyers honest? some one asks. They are as honest 
as ministers, as doctors, as teachers, as merchants, as any 
class of men. “An honest man is the noblest work of 
God.” I know of no lawyer who would presume to say that 
he had always lived up to the strictest requirements of hon- 
esty. If any one should make the assertion he would be 
promptly and properly disbelieved. But a young man be- 
ginning the practice of law, while sharing the mischievous 
misconceptions of his use so widely prevalent, will do things 
that he will disdain to do after he learns the essence of law 
from such masters as John Marshall. There is truth, as 
well as wit, in Judge Hoar’s saying about lawyers: “ When 
they are young, they want to get on in the world; when they © 
are older, they want to get honor; and at the end, if they 
do well, they want to get honest.” Faithful service and 
experience beget honesty. In all men honesty is a growth. 

A friend, prominent in positions of trust, once said to me: 
“T find it hard to obey the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal.’” This saying sprang not from yielding to, but from 
a clear realization of, temptation, and from the firm purpose 
of shunning it. A weak man, a man who knew not himself, 
could not utter such a sentiment. The strong man realizes 
his danger and his susceptibility to evil, and guards himself 
the more thoroughly against them. So in truthfulness and 
humility we must all say that it is hard to obey the com- 
mands, “Thou shalt not steal,” and “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness,’ but obedience is no more difficult in one use 
than in another. 

A good lawyer must strenuously endeavor to be honest. 
Worldly-minded men see the necessity of this course of 
conduct. Worldly-minded men in the profession see it. If 
a man is dishonest, he impairs his mental faculties, he loses 
his power to discriminate and distinguish the false from the 
true, the plausible from the real, which is one of the most 
constant and exacting duties of the lawyer. 

Men want shrewdness in a lawyer. But a dishonest 
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man cannot be truly shrewd. Shrewdness is not trickery. 
Trickery of designing men is blind and frequently fails of 
its purpose, But shrewdness which seizes hold of the real 
issue as revealed in the light of truth, enables one to make 
the best possible use of untoward circumstances. “ Hon- 
esty is the best policy,” and the saying has a far reaching 
application, it is in fact an unqualified truth. 

I will allude to only one other class of misconceptions of 
the use of the lawyer, namely, that which grows out of the 
advocacy of the wrong side of the case, as the common ac- 
cusation is. 

Professor Washburn, in his lecture before the Harvard 
Law School, speaking upon this point, says, that :— 


Though volumes have been written upon the moral rights and duties 
of legal advocacy, the whole matter seems to be within a narrow com- 
pass. No case can be fully understood until both sides have been 
heard. If a lawyer undertake a suit which he does not know to be 
wrong... heis not called upon to act the part of the judge before- 
hand, and settle points of doubtful propriety, beyond the rules which 
the law itself has prescribed. ... The proper function of courts and 
lawyers is to make all ranks, classes, and conditions in society feel as- 
sured that they live under a government of law. 


But perhaps we have the most striking illustration of this 
point in the experience of that most conscientious and hon- 
est lawyer, Sir Matthew Hale. In his early practice, Sir 
Matthew Hale “would not take a seemingly unjust cause, 
but in his after life he became convinced that he had erred, 
for he felt that no one can so thoroughly know a case as to 
be entitled to a final opinion on its merits until all facts are 
thoroughly presented.” 

We can see that a crank cannot properly represent his 
cause, he cannot see enough to know what is properly his 
due. Evil people need the assistance of the good and the 
wise, to prevent them from receiving greater retribution 
than what they deserve. Our spiritual teachings tell us 
that, at times, even the angels descend from heaven to miti- 
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gate the punishments of the wicked. The evil disposed are 
in reality the most helpless. Truth alone can save them. 
Truth alone can gain them the relief that they blindly 
struggle for, but are powerless to obtain. In pursuance of 
the foregoing principle, Judge Marshall uniformly, wherever 
practicable, requested full argument ‘of each side of a case, 
that all phases of the truth might be presented. The jus- 
tices of our own Massachusetts courts have been heard to 
observe that no case is so difficult of decision as that where- 
in no counsel on either side appears ; that the matter is less 
difficult if one side is represented by counsel; and is much | 
simplified if both sides are so represented. The more com- 
petent the lawyers who engage in the trial the greater the | 
probability of a just decision. 

Passing in conclusion from the negative to the positive 
side of the lawyer’s use, it should be said that all actual liti- 
gation in courts is a misfortune, if not an evil. The ten- 
dency of this progressive age is towards peaceable adjust- 
ment by mutual coricession. “The proportion of contested 
matters with which lawyers have to deal,” says Ex-Gov. 
Waller, in a late article on the “ Business of the Lawyer,” 
‘“‘and which are ended in negotiations and do not reacha 
judgment, are now greater than ever before, and the better 
the lawyers the larger the proportion.” 

The Ten Commandments are the foundation of all human 
law, and the Ten Blessings and the Golden Rule are the 
superstructure resting on that everlasting basis. The law- 
yer of the future will be less and less occupied with strife 
and contention, and more and more engaged as a peace- 
maker, explaining to willing and ready hearts the rights and 
duties of heavenly order descending from Him whose Hu- 
manity is Divine. 


WARREN GODDARD. 
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CHARITY BETWEEN NATIONS. 


Is it not a striking fact that when we consider the acts of 
the nations of the earth towards one another, even those 
nations that we recognize as the most highly civilized and 
Christianized, we find so much of failure to put in practice 
the simple teaching of the golden rule? Whether we con- 
sider the open public acts of the heads of government, or 
the carefully guarded doings of diplomatic representatives, 
we find this lamentable disregard of the Lord’s precept. 
Let us take England and our own country for examples. 
Is not what we may fairly characterize as an enlightened - 
self-interest, the dominent motive in the acts of each toward 
the other? However much or however little the gloss and 
glitter of diplomatic phrasing and the resonant eloquence of _ 
statesmanship may serve to cover up and obscure the ugli- 
ness of the true intention, do not the people of both na- 
tions well know that the good of the neighbor is never the 
first consideration on either side? Nay, is it ever considered 
at all, in cases where the interests of the nation run, or are 
thought to run, counter to those of the party of the other 
part? Is not that ministry or that administration deemed 
wisest and most patriotic, which in diplomacy no less than in 
war, gains most for its own side, at the greatest cost to the 
other? The affirmative answer to these questions may seem 
crudely hard, unfair, and discouraging to true lovers of one’s 
country, but I believe it is impossible to find in the history 
of nations, or in the record of current events in our own 
time, evidence to prove that the affirmative answer is not 
the true answer. 

Successful nations, according to the world’s standard of 
success, are like those successful traders who pile up enor- 
mous fortunes by means of profits that the civil laws do not 
forbid. In both cases we find that a true regard for the wel- 
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fare of the neighbor forbids these gains as in violation of 
God’s laws. But, while they are so far alike in the quality 
of their offending, the unfair trader and the successful na- 
tion diverge widely in the matter of public estimation in 
which they are held. Every one recognizes a great moral 
wrong in the oppressive profit of the unfair trader, though 
the laws of the land are forced to stop short of bringing him 
to the standard of public condemnation. How is the un- 
righteous deed of the successful nation judged? Alas, bya 
standard wholly different. Various forms of high praise are 
accorded to it, such as wise statesmanship, fulfilment of 
high national destiny, the carrying of the blessings of civi- 
lization to the benighted, and so on and on to the extent of 
varied oratorical power and national self-glorification. That 
this laudation of a country’s purposes and acts is sincere, 
and honestly believed by many of the statesmen who utter 
it, is not to be questioned. Nor can the fact be denied that 
material benefits and an advance in material welfare often 
follow in this train of national development, both for oppres- 
sors and oppressed. 

And herein lies the danger. The selfishness of patriotism 
is exceedingly subtle and delusive. So much real honesty 
of desire is felt to see one’s country prosperous and great, 
so much stimulation is given by pulpit and press and by ex- 
ample of public servants to the thought that one’s highest 
earthly duty is to one’s country, that it is not strange to find 
the still, small voice of a national conscience only slightly 
heeded, or wholly stifled by continued neglect. With many 
worthy citizens the question becomes one of what they con- 
sider the greatest good to the greatest number, while the 
smaller number is set down as forced out of consideration by 
a fate that contemplates only the survival of the fittest. In 
either case the end is made to justify the means, and the 
crown of success covers all, while the early departure from 
the true Christian teaching, if ever taken into the thought, 
is soon forgotten. | | 
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This matter of a double moral standard, in which public 
acts are judged differently from individual acts, is perhaps 
more plainly perceived by a larger number of people in 
England than in our own country. Whether this is true or 
not, it seems to be the fact that in England the warning 
voice is more strongly raised than with us, against this dan- 
ger to the moral and religious growth of the nation. There 
is no lack of clear statement from the English clergy in pro- 
test against the course of England and other nations as they 
meet with and try to work out the problems of government 
to-day. I quote from a recent article by the Bishop of 
Hereford, in the “ Nineteenth Century” magazine, on ac- 
count of its luminous statement of the situation we are now 
considering. The writer says: — 


After eighteen centuries of Christian teaching and influence in Europe, 
a great deal of our public life, both at home and abroad, although in 
the hands of Christian statesmen, is to all practical intents and pur- 
poses still carried on as if the Sermon on the Mount had never been 
spoken, and only the lower or selfish motives had a rightful claim to ex- 
ercise dominion in practical affairs. It is not that action and practice 
are constantly falling short of the acknowledged and accepted standard 
of ethical duty. This we should expect to occur in public and private 
matters. The point is that honest and good men do not seem to recognize 
those standards of ethical judgment which they accept without question 
in private life, as having the same claim on their —— in the arena 
of politics, or in the relationships of nations. 

The terms in which national aims and policy are defined, and the 
spirit in which international affairs are conducted, are such as to make it 
only too plain that the whole structure of foreign politics, and also a 
great part of internal politics, are built upon a foundation of selfishness, 
rivalry, greed of power and wealth, and not upon any higher or Chris- 
tian basis. 


In prescribing the remedy for a condition of official un- 
morality so deplorable as he has described, the Bishop of 
Hereford, very wisely, and very true to his duty as a minis- 
ter of the gospel, points out that the thoughts of the people 
must turn first to the influence of religious teaching and 
next to systematic training of the young in the ethics of 
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citizenship ; that religious teachers must more clearly real- 
ize their prophetic office. The duty is truly drawn and 


- clearly shown, although in general terms and not in particu- 


lars. This voice, however, and the other like voices raised 
throughout England, are the single voices crying in the wil- 
derness, to which not much general heed is taken. The 
church, as a whole, either by open declaration or by tacit 
admission, upholds the controlling force in the government ; 
no schools for systematic training of the young in the ethics 
of citizenship are endowed or otherwise established ; and 
the returning soldiers from the conquest of nations or 
powers far away, are welcomed home by enthusiastic thou- 
sands, men and women, old and young, in the public streets, 
while their laurel-crowned leaders are held up as worthy ex- 
amples of what coming manhood at the close of the nine- 
teenth century should deem best worth striving for. Sup- 
pose the voice of a Bishop of Hereford multiplied by a 
thousand, and still what an unequal struggle it would appear 
to be between that moral force and the unmoral, unchristian 
fact of what is so loudly hailed by the popular voice to-day 
as England’s greatest glory. 

It is of interest in this connection to note that the philo- 
sophical thought of Germany is now concerned with this 
question of world politics. There is in Germany what is 
known as the Evangelical Social Congress. As its name 
implies, it was founded to investigate the duties of the Na- 
tional Church in the realm of social questions ; but it seems 
to have developed into an association which is mainly de- 
voted to the duties of the State and of society when consid- 
ered on the basis of the gospel. Thus it has becomea 
social-ethical society instead of an ecclesiastical one. 

At a recent assembly of the Congress, one of the topics 
discussed was the moral and social duties belonging to its 
people, in consequence of the development of Germany into 
a world-power. It was questioned whether the conduct of a 
nation which subdued another in order to obtain for itself a 
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better place, could be reconciled with morality and the prin- 
ciples of Christianity ; and whether, if political expansion 
were a necessary consequence of present economic condi- 
tions (such as protection of citizens and capital investments 
abroad, attainment of foreign markets, etc.), there were not 
another kind of world-policy in closer harmony with the 
principles of Christianity than that which expansion requires. 
And one of the encouraging facts of the Congress was the 
stand taken by Dr. Adolph Wagner, one of the most distin- 
guished German economists. He stated, in substance, that 
he had strong doubts whether the German world-policy could 
be reconciled with the Christian point of view, even though 
necessary from the standpoint of self-preservation. Another 
speaker denied that economic motives should alone urge a 
nation in the path of imperialism, and insisted that a feeling 
of responsibility to lower peoples and a desire to cooperate 

in the rise of mankind must be added. But the sentiment 
\ that most closely met the general feeling of the assembly, 
and was most heartily applauded, was that uttered by the 
leader of the National Socialists, Friedrich Naumann, for- 
merly a minister, who declared that the only motive of world- 
politics in every people was self-preservation. 

A German writer in an American sociological journal, in 
reviewing this assembly and heartily approving the opinion 
akes occasion to go beyond it and offer a curi- 
ous example of moral or immoral ethics. He says that the 
supreme law for a people (though not for an individual) is 
_self-preservation. If the requirements of self-preservation 

in two peoples are antagonistic, then it is the moral duty of 
each to battle for its own. And this because every nation 
has the duty to pour into the stream of human development 
as much of its own, its peculiar spiritual possession, as it 
possibly can. I give his own words. Strange idea of a 
spiritual possession and the proper means for its use! This 
writer says that the individual man must live according to 
the example of the compassionate Samaritan, but that an 
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entire people would act against its primary moral duty if it 
should hazard its own existence in order to rescue another. 
How slight is the writer’s conception of the sense of a na- 
tional conscience or responsibility to God for the exercise of 
“justice with judgment,” is painfully shown in the following 
paragraph :— 

We go so far as to hope that finally our political work will serve the 
highest and most general interests of humanity. But this religious be- 
lief, this elementary confidence in God, is something completely differ- 
ent from basing our politics on a distinct Christian motive of neighbor- 
love, and the extension of the Kingdom of God. As soon as we enter 
upon the details of the policy of expansion we discover so much oppres- 
sion of other peoples, so much destruction of lower cultures, so great 
annihilation of innocent and happy human life, that we should really be 
compelled to despair of justifying this policy if we did not regard our 
own national self-interest as the supreme moral norm for our political 
conduct. : 

I suppose it will have to be admitted that this view fairly 
represents the attitude of the German nation to-day, at least 
so far as it is declared or represented in the government of 
the country. It would be too much to hope that the same 
view is not largely held throughout the other great nations 
of the world. , 

But as was said by Thoreau at a very early age: “He 
that is more nearly right than another is in a majority 
already ;” and as another and more spiritually minded man 
said: “One with God is a majority.” We can never doubt 
that the Lord’s Providence is ruling the affairs of all the 
nations of the earth, to bring them, in His all-wise and all- 
loving way, each through its own peculiar trials and strug- 
gles, each in the way best adapted for its own ultimate best 
good, into harmony with Himself and a fitness for life with 
Him. 

In following the history of the nations since their rulers 
began to be influenced by what they understood to be the 
Lord’s teachings upon the earth, we fail to find evidence of 
regard for the true spirit of charity towards other nations, 
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We have not found teachers of the divine truth specifically 
pointing the way to international brotherhood. Whether the 
duties of nations to other nations have been considered too 
vague and far away, whether our individual duties of love to 
the Lord and the immediate neighbor require our constant 
thought, and therefore our faithful pastors’ whole care, it is 
perhaps not for the layman to judge. It cannot be true, 
however, that our Lord’s words: “A new commandment I 
give unto you; that ye love one another, even as I have 
loved you,” were confined to the relations between man and 
man, as individuals, or to the relations between society and 
- society. It is, and must be true, that they apply with equal 
divine power to the greatest collections of men that are pos- 
sible upon earth. But menare not easily impelled in masses 
to carry out their best thoughts and desires, to exercise 
toward neighboring masses that “complex of all things 
which a man does to the neighbor, which belong to good and 
which are charity.” Perhaps they cannot successfully be so 
led, but must wait the slow regenerating growth in individual 
hearts. To feel that true national charity must be a thing 
unrealized and unknown until a majority of its people have 
grown to love the good of use to the neighbor in the widest 
possible acceptance of the term “neighbor,” may seem to 
some a discouraging thought. Patience is required, and a 
trusting confidence in the Lord’s love and wisdom as apply- 
ing to the guidance of nations as of individuals. In the 
meantime our duty is clear as to the reception of any thought 
or influence that may tend to arouse the sense of Christian 
duty between nation and nation. Every such thought and 
influence should be welcomed by individuals and by Chris- 
tian communities. 

With the view here indicated, the present paper is offered 
at this time. It has been suggested by what seems like an 
almost complete lack of official thought or action in the line 
of international charity. 

In thinking of our own national duty of charity towards 
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other nations, it may be found of interest to consider the 
beginnings of our country. Here we do not find any evi- 
dence of thought or attention paid to the rights of other 
nations, except perhaps their right to be left alone, unmo- 
lested. This in spite of the fact that John Adams, our 
second President, was a man of such high ideals as to give 
expression to the noble thought: “I would define liberty to 
be a power to do as we would be done by.” The right to be 
left alone, as was of course inevitable and necessary to our 
early existence as a nation, we insisted upon as our own 
right. In atime of defence and resistance against outside 
foes known, and suspected foes unknown, Christian charity 
was a thing unthought of. But this was by no means a time 
of irreligion, according to the general acceptance of the 
term. Quite the reverse. Outward expressions of religion 
were ample, though not very clearly defined. The early 
State papers, the messages of the Presidents, and the replies 
from Congress abounded in phrases expressive of Christian 
belief. Washington’s first inaugural begins and closes with 
expressions of devotion to “the Almighty Being who rules 
over the Universe and presides in the councils of nations.” 
But throughout this paper is seen to run the conviction of 
Washington that God had singled out the new country for 
manifestations of His favor such as were never known before, 
and that the propitious smiles of heaven had made our 
nation an example for the whole world. 

The articles of Confederation adopted in 1778 declared 
that the States severally entered into a firm league of friend- 
ship with each other for the common defence, the security of 
their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, binding 
themselves to assist each other against all force opposed to, 
or attacks made upon them or any of them on account of 
religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pretence whatso- 
ever. Here was, of course, the spirit of the pioneer, sur- 
rounded by dangers known and unknown ; and here we are 
not to look for much development of the Christian graces. 
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Self-preservation as the first law of nature was the domina- 
ting, if not the exclusive principle of national life. If the 
national ideal was not high as judged by the true Christian 
standard of to-day, it is undoubtedly true that our nation’s 
leaders in those early days, lived nearer to their ideals than 
our present leaders to their professed ideals. 

So the nation began, and after eight years of existence 
our government had met with so little true charity, and had 
practised so little on its own side, that Washington’s noble 
and beautiful farewell address was marked, not to say de- 
faced, by these two striking passages : — 

It is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from 
another... . 

There can be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real 
favors from nation to nation. 

But in spite of these discouraged views of human nature, 
as operating through the agency of international relations, it 
is very clear that even in those early days the national sense 
of others’ rights had been implanted asaseed. The growth 
was slow and the fruitage was small. But true patriotism 
must regard with satisfaction and encouragement such an 
example as that afforded during our trouble with France in 
1796. The occasion was France’s refusal to receive the 
newly appointed American minister, this refusal growing out 
of action on our part, that France, rightly or wrongly, deemed 
a sufficient cause for breaking off diplomatic relations. Pres- 
ident John Adams in calling a special session of the Con- 
gress, and laying before it the facts from our point of view, 
concluded thus :— 

If we have committed errors and these can be demonstrated, we shall 
be willing to correct them; if we have done injuries, we shall be willing, 


upon conviction, to redress them; and equal measure of justice we have 
a right to expect from France and every other nation. . 


In those days, it was the custom for Congress to formally 
_ reply to the messages of the President. The Senate in its 
reply to this message of President Adams said : — 
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If we have committed errors and can be made sensible of them, we 
agree with you in the opinion that we ought to correct them and com- 
pensate the injury which may have been consequent thereon, and we 
trust the French Republic will be actuated by the same just and benev- 
erent principles of national policy. 


What a lesson is here contained for the statesmanship 
that to-day refuses to consider itself capable of error, and 
that is so ready to carry to the tribunal of armed force any 
question raised by another nation as to the justice of its acts. 
We have certainly developed our defensive powers in full 
measure since John Adams so grandly defined “ liberty,” 
but we are far from having developed in equal proportion 
our capacity to see and understand the rights of other 
nations, or the recognition of our Christian duties towards 
them. 

Is the idea of a world-patriotism too Utopian dos us to in- 
dulge in, in the searching and clear light of New-Church 
truth as we stand at the opening of the twentieth century? 
Will a man truly love his own country less if he tries to 
love the best in the nations of the whole world? if he now 
and then forgets the material and physical gains of his native 
or adopted land, while he considers the good that may be 
done to the country of another? Or must we say that pat- 
riotism limits us to thoughts and deeds for our own, and 
that we are not to go over seas to seek and do good to the 
neighbor? Take the political principle that has stood as the 
bulwark of our attitude towards the nations of Europe for 
eighty years — the Monroe Doctrine — which sprang from 
the political genius of our fifth president. Here we have 
embodied the principle that the mere presence of any Euro- 
pean power within the borders of the two great American 
continents must be resented as an act of war upon us and 
our interests. In formulating the policy that has given our 
country so much strength in our own estimation, and in the 
eyes of the world, President Monroe said: “ It is impossible 
that any allied powers should extend their political system 
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to any portion of either continent without endangering our 
peace and happiness.” We may say, and asa country we do 
say, that no nation can grow great and strong without this 
jealous guarding of the territory contiguous to itself; but can 
the idea be defended in the light of the Lord’s teachings? 
In view of the world’s general consent to this doctrine as a 
primary tenet in international policy, it is noteworthy that 
our strongest presidents have not failed to declare broader 
and more Christian principles. Besides the noble definition 
of liberty from John Adams, already quoted, we may cite the 
words of President Lincoln, who said : — 

When any church will inscribe over its altar as its sole qualification 
for membership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance of 
both law and gospel, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,” that church will I join with all my heart and with all my soul. 


President Cleveland said :— 


The law of nations is founded upon reason and justice, and the rules 
of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects. 
of a civilized state are equally applicable as between enlightened 
nations. 

But noble as these sentiments are, we cannot find that the 
authors of them fully saw the Christian duty of national 
charity, or that the masses of people they addressed would 
have been ready for the literal application of the golden rule 
as a basis for the relations of nation to nation. In spite of © 
the exalted sentiments that we so often hear from the 
mouths and pens of national rulers, monarchical no less than 
republican, we must always acknowledge that they are not 
shown to spring from the honest intent of the governing 
power, nor do they truly rest upon any earnest purpose of 
the people as a whole, to have them made effective. And 
yet we know that the Lord is ever working through the 
nations of the earth to bring about His own divine purpose 
of man’s best and final good. We cannot always see the 
working of the divine agencies, and all we can do is to trust 
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in His Providence and follow His teachings with earnest and 
humble endeavor. 

In their slow progress towards the principles of arbitra- 
tion, the nations of the earth to-day make their nearest, if 
not their only, approach to the application of the golden rule. 
But yet, at its best, this can hardly be called an approach. 
- When we consider the motives underlying the efforts of the 
nations most actively engaged in promoting arbitration, we 
find little or no thought of good to the neighbor. Our own 
country, from all its past traditions, no less than from its 
public utterances in favor of the general principles of arbi- 
tration between nations, is and should be looked upon as a 
leader in the practical work of the reform. But it is unnec- 
essary to say that the world does not find us such. In any 
question vitally affecting our national interests, whether ter- 
ritorial or commercial, there is little assurance indeed that — 
we should be ready to accept the proffered aid of arbitration. 
The caution of our policy and our worldly wisdom have not 
been tested in any large way, it is true, but small things 
often reveal much, with national governments as with indi- 
viduals. The fact that our most prominent representative 
in the deliberations of the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
in 1899, was Captain Mahan, who is known for his mastery 
of the art of naval warfare, is a true touchstone to the spirit 
in which our government would consider arbitration when it 
came to be practically applied to our own affairs. In this 
conference at The Hague, France was represented by a 
strong delegation and one of its most active men was Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, a man of high rank in the 
French diplomatic service, well schooled in the politics of 
Europe, and for several years in the London Embassy of 
France. He has lately written for American readers his 
views of the aims and the future of arbitration among the 
nations. He believes that the general movement is gaining 
ground, not because men are growing better, but principally 
because they seek comfort, money, ease ; because war is not 
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a solution of national difficulties, but something that must 
constantly be done over again. He clearly shows that it is 
self-interest which does, and will, bring the nations to arbi- 
tration. So much for the French idea. That of England 
may fairly be judged by the fact that while no less than 
twenty-six powers, great and small, took part in the delibera- 
tions at The Hague, the young Transvaal republic was re- 
fused admission, and this at the command of England. 
England’s threatened withdrawal if the Boer republic were 
admitted, followed, as it would have been, by other powers 
which did not dare antagonize England, was a portent so 
mighty that the Transvaal was excluded, in the interests of 
peaceful proceeding. England faced a political necessity. 
In the light of events since transpired in South Africa, 
every one now knows that the swords and spears which were 
to subdue and subjugate the Boers were already forging. A 
people so soon to come under the British domination could 
not be admitted to The Hague conference and become 
future claimants against England at the court of arbitration. 

Rev. Moncure D. Conway, who was a prominent mover 
in the Peace Congress in Paris, held in September of last 
year, plainly speaks of The Hague conference as a fail- 
ure, for the reason that each nation’s own power was nec- 
essarily its supreme interest, and the interest of peace 
subordinate. He concludes that arbitration will continue 
where self-interest dictates it, war where self-interest dic- 
tates that. So we must conclude that arbitration, if it be- 
comes a world principle in settling disputes and promoting 
charity, will have power and potency beyond the conscious 
intent of those nations which profess to be now seeking its 
advancement. But it may well be believed that, in spite of 
discouragements and slow growth, the germ of good which 
has been planted in the arbitration movement will not be al- 
lowed by the Divine Providence to die. Though the strongest 
nations may slight it or seek to use it only for the advance- 
ment of their own ends, the idea is clearly founded on a 
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higher sense of right and justice, and we may surely hope 
that it will prove a growing power for the world’s good. 

We look to the inspirations of Swedenborg for guidance 
in interpreting this great law of love to the neighbor, and 
though we do not find more than general consideration of 
duties to civil governments, there is much in the writings 
that is filled with suggestiveness and with right directing 
of our thoughts. From thinking of what one’s duties are to 
one’s country, it is easy and natural to consider that coun- 
try’s duties toward the country of another. We then realize 
strongly how far short of the Christian standard of love to 
the neighbor is the average man’s conception of what inter- 
national charity recognizes ; or, perhaps it should be said, of 
what passes now as right dealing between nation and nation. 
In considering the three universal or great loves of which 
Swedenborg speaks in his chapter on Charity in “ The True 
Christian Religion’ —the love of heaven, the love of the 
world, and the love of self —we surely do not find in any 
nation of the earth the ruling principle to be such as to 
meet the requirements of the first named, that is, love to 
the Lord and also to the neighbor. Civil government never 
was and probably never can be advanced to the spiritual 
plane of the best men composing it or living under it. If 
this were possible, we should have the human ideal realized, 
and as the growth of men and nations is a progression 
towards their ideals, though never reaching them in this 
world, we must believe that the divine plan provides for 
better and better civil government to follow the individual 
man’s advancement, and not the reverse. Is the second 
great love — the love of the world —the ruling principle. 
with the Christian nations of the earth? This love, we 
learn, is not merely the love of wealth and property, but 
also of the pleasures of the senses and the comforts and 
enjoyments of life. Charity enters into it, and it is not 
hard to conceive of a nation as being in the love of the 
world and cherishing the good natural things of the world 
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for their uses to its neighbor nations as well as for their uses 
to itself. It would be a satisfaction if we could find that 
our nation was in this second great love. Swedenborg 
speaks of it as the middle region, from which the mind can 
be raised upward to God and heaven, and can spread itself 
to the sides in all directions. Even the love of rule, which 
we may think of as entering into or forming a part of this 
love of the world, may be good, and is good if influenced 
_ solely by motives of good to the neighbor ; that is to say, 
if the three great loves which are in every man, and there- 
fore in all nations, “are rightfully subordinated, the love of 
heaven making the head, the love of the world the middle, 
and the love of self the lowest parts of the body.” But 
thinking of nations as influenced and swayed by the same 
motives and purposes as individuals are influenced and 
swayed by, with temptations largely increased by added 
power and added opportunities for ministering to self-love, 
to which nation can we turn as professing and truly living 
up to our ideal of what constitutes love of the world? It 
would be hard to say, and perhaps unfair to believe fully that 
ours is not. 

As a nation we are now just entering upon a course that 
is new to us, and in its essential points, heretofore untried 
in the world’s history. Whether we are to succeed or fail 
no one can fairly say that there is not equal honesty and 
patriotism among those who support our onward course, and 
those who oppose and see only danger in it. The problems 
seem hard and perplexing to many an honest man who is 
puzzled by doubts as to constitutional interpretation, or by 
fears as to the wisdom of the fathers of the country. Many 
think they now discover in the provisions and limitations 
adopted by the fathers, much that is narrow and lacking in 
far-seeing wisdom. But the individual conscience, unless 
dulled by continued neglect, does not fail to point the way. 
Let there be a national conscience, as carefully preserved 
and heeded. Is modern colonization undertaken and carried 
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on by nations according to the dictates of true love of the 
world and for the good of the neighbor? When so under- 
taken and carried on, it can be raised and can raise itself 
upward to God and heaven. When not so undertaken and 
carried out, it is let downward and lets itself downward to 
earth and tohell. And it is the great danger among nations, 
as among individuals, that we must now consider —the temp- 
tation and danger of so perverting the heavenly order of 
loves as to make the lowest, or self-love, the head or ruling 
love. The motive of this love, as we learn, is to wish well to 
one’s self only, and not to others except for the sake of self — 
not even to a fellow citizen, any human society, the church, 
one’s nation, or the world at large. Swedenborg teaches us 
(True Christian Religion, 405) that if we allow this love 
of self to make the head, then the love of heaven passes 
through the body to the feet; and so far as that love 
increases, the love of heaven descends through the ankles 
to the soles of the feet, and thence passes beneath the shoes 
and is trampled under foot. 

The love of one’s own country, as the neighbor, which we 
can all recognize as one of the good loves, and which we 
are taught to cultivate, surely cannot mean such a love as 
would seek the advancement of one’s country to a place of 
rule and dominion over other countries, for its own material 
aggrandizement and power. It is not hard for us to think 
of such a love of one’s country as would cherish its uses to 
the neighbor nations, and tend to stimulate and encourage | 
every possibility of good in them. 

Nations advance in material power by extension of trade 
and by territorial expansion, both of which are good in 
themselves if carried out by right means and without injus- 
tice to others. Whether the case be that of trade following 
the flag or the flag following trade, it is a world’s principle 
that commerce and national extension are the natural close 
companions in what we call the march of civilization. In- 
justice and oppression in carrying out any nation’s policy 
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towards its outlying dependencies are sure to bear their 
natural fruit. The true progress of that nation is surely 
retarded, though the outward appearance may be deceptive 
and the external signs be those of an advance in civilization 
and Christianity. 

It is pleasant to turn, as we can, now and then, to the 
brighter side of colonization. A striking example of colo- 
nization at its best, where neither national nor individual 
greed has been allowed to repress or restrain natural growth, 
is furnished by the English colony of New Zealand. Here 
was no motive of material gain urging the mother country 
on toa course of colonial policy involving individual injustice 
and wrong. Here was no carefully concealed purpose to 
exploit and annex the territory for what there might be in 
it for the annexing power. There was no claim of benevo- 
lent assimilation, no pretence of high appointment to elevate 
an inferior people. As there was no gold to covet and no 
additional or desired vantage ground to occupy and hold as 
a check against a rival nation, England was not unduly 
fired with enthusiasm. In fact she was decidedly indifferent, 
if not reluctant; but at last, after repeated urging, Eng- 
land consented to accept the proferred colony. Yet here, 
only sixty years after the date of the English colony’s begin- 
ning, we find results that are surprising. Here is a colony 
and a condition of civilization that, in many ways, including 
matters of local self-government, industrial development, 
equitable taxation, public instruction, and restraint of land 
monopolies, are models for the civilized world. New Zea- 
land has been allowed to work out its early problems, and is 
still working them out, under the protection and with the 
friendly interest of its powerful mother country. It shows 
results that are making the world better by their example 
and their influence. Is it not fair to contrast New Zealand 
with India, which was taken over by England from far dif- 
ferent motives, and is being developed, if it may be termed — 
development, in a far different way? We cannot draw 
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parallels with exactness, of course, with motives, climates, 
peoples, and interests all so different; but thinking of New- 
Zealandish savagery as Captain Cook, the first explorer, en- 
countered it, and the New Zealand of to-day, can we help 
wishing for a wider spread of Christian charity between 
nation and nation ? | 

Governments of Christian nations to-day are organized 
with outward profession of devotion to the Christian teach- 
ings. Let us try to conceive a government truly animated 
by the spirit of Christianity, with the three main loves — 
of heaven, of the world, and of self —rightly subordinated 
according to the divine commands. Let us try to think of 
such a government earnestly seeking, as a Christian man 
seeks, to live a life according to the Lord’s commandments. 
We should find it constantly praying for guidance, constantly 
stumbling and realizing its own failures and its own unwor- 
thiness, but ever held up to renewed effort by the Lord’s 
strength and the divine love. In, such a government there 
would, of necessity, be as many thoughts of different ways 
of doing good to the neighbor as there were in the minds of 
all the people whom the government represents, and that 
would be a host of unnumbered possibilities. In a govern- 
ment organized upon this Christian foundation, and honestly 
striving to live a life according to the Christian teachings of 
love to the Lord and the neighbor, we need not necessarily 
look for the ideal government. It would still be human, of 
course, with all the frailties and failings of humanity as seen 
in the lives of individuals. Its mistakes would be many and 
its general progress far from what would be hoped by the best 
men composing it. But it would be tending upward towards 
heaven, as good men are. We should not look for the in- 
stant abolishment of armies and navies, but these we should 
expect to be used as means for the promotion of peace in- 
stead of war. That they are profusely, but too often falsely, 
declared to be so now, we well know. We should still have 
our police systems and our burglar-alarm systems, and the 
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people would still strive for political control and the reins of 
government. The national conscience would still be slower 
to arouse and assert itself than the individual conscience, as 
it is to-day. We should by no means expect a reversal of 
the law of growth and progress which now prevails and 
must always prevail, from the individual through the family, 
the small community, the larger society, the state, the 
country at large, and the world. Only there would be a 
quickened and keener sense of personal responsibility for 
the Christian thought and deed of the nation on the part 
of the individuals composing it, a lessened sense of irre- 
sponsibility for its wrong actions and shortcomings. We 
should not lose sight of the greater capacity to fall into 
error from the nation’s possession of great wealth and 
- power, but the inclination to resist evil would be to like ex- 
tent strengthened by the increase of united individual effort 
in that direction and the combined prayerful determination 
to seek out and strive for the good. 

What might be some of the manifestations of the spirit 
of charity towards other nations, on the part of a govern- 
ment organized and animated in this way? They would, 
of course, all be comprised under the general purpose of 
seeking out and helping the neighbor nation’s best good. 
And first I think of a friendly interest in, and cooperation 
with, the neighbor nation in all its worthy efforts to extend 
its enlightening influence over parts of the earth less favored 
than itself with the blessings of Christian civilization. This 
could be by no “alliance offensive and defensive,” such as 
the world’s highest diplomacy now contemplates, nor could 
any “most-favored-nation ” consideration enter into it. The 
motive underlying it would be that “love of justice with 
judgment,” which, as we are taught by Swedenborg, com- 
prises true charity, because it is from love from no other 
source than the Lord. 

_ An interest in the material resources of a neighbor na- 
tion — in its products, both of agriculture and manufacture 
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— would be a good and worthy interest for the government 
which we are considering. It would seek to promote the 
trade of its neighbor, without undue regard to its own trade 
interests. The thought would be, not what can we get from 
' you at the least cost to ourselves, but how can we best help 
you to your best markets. In matters of production, the 
effort would not be to rival and supersede the neighbor, but 
to make his interest ours. Is it not deplorable that in the 
selfishness of their trade relations to-day, the nations of the 
world are probably no nearer the true Christian standard 
than they are in their wars? 

The head of atruly Christian government, whether em- 
peror, president, or legislative assembly, might be expected 
to take an active interest in the moral and spiritual, as well 
as the material advancement of neighbor nations. Messa- 
ges, decrees, and proclamations from the executive heads of 
the nations would reflect and stimulate this interest in the 
public mind. There would be a steady purpose to search 
out and make known to the people at home the good works 
of other nations — whatever could be found anywhere that 
might tend to the growth of humanity in Christian living. 
Thus might a nation’s attention be drawn away from con- 
stant thought of self-interest. I believe that our own coun- 
try could well risk the charge of paternalism that might be 
raised in consequence of some such effort as this for the 
‘good of its people. It would be, in no sense, the paternal- 
ism that is the bugbear of our political system, but a true 
and wise paternalism — a cultivating of our best possibilities 
by finding out and helping to extend the best results of the 
world’s progress. 

Is it groping too far within the realm of the ideal, and is | 
it wholly unpractical to expect that such a government as we | 
have considered might carefully heed and nurture a national 
conscience? that its aim should be to advance to places of 
trust and responsibility those men eminent for their love of 
justice with judgment? Knowing that this love makes true 
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charity, because it is from no other source than the Lord, 
how can we be satisfied with governments in the hands of 
men who are selected for all other qualifications except this 
greatest and worthiest one? Being dissatisfied, how can we 
account for the apparent indifference, the willingness to let 
things drift, that marks the attitude of the average good 
citizen towards his country’s affairs? Is it not plain that 
’ true charity between nations will be practised only when 
nations are moved under the directing impulses of their 
highest consciences, fused into what may be called a national 
conscience ? 

The life of a nation may be likened to the life of a man, 
in that from man’s earliest childhood he has an affection 
for knowing. By means of this affection, as Swedenborg 
teaches us in the “ Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concern- 
ing Faith,” man learns many things that will be of use to 
him and many that will be of no use. So it seems to me it 
may be with nations. ‘What they learn through the exercise 
of their strength and powers in the way of means to oppress 
and injure their neighbors, to deprive them of their just 
position in the world, to cultivate false and unworthy ideals 
in the minds and hearts of their young men, can be of no 
use to them as they progress through reformation to regen- 
eration. Instead, it will retard their progress, as with men. 
But by acquiring cognitions of truth and good from the same 
source as each individual acquires them — the Word and the 
Doctrines of the church — the faith of charity may be formed 
in the nation, “by the shunning of evils as sins and the 
spiritual life established.” And thus shall men come to see 
the fulfilment of the Lord’s prophecy from the mouth of 
Isaiah : — 

The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations; 
and all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our God. 


HERBERT S. KEMPTON. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PART VI.— THE CREATION OF MAN. (Concluded.) 


Wuart follows here will be somewhat in the nature of an 
appendix, for, strictly speaking, it is no part of an article 


which aims to expound the doctrine of the New Church on © 


the creation of man, animals, and plants. But early in its 
history some errors, as I conceive, crept into the church, 
and a brief examination of the instruction given us about 
the spiritual history of the human race, which is related to 
the contents of these pages, may be helpful; since a mis- 
apprehension and misapplication of the author’s teachings 
about the spiritual states of the pre-historic descendants of 
the first men are what these errors are grounded on. 

In Part Second of this exposition, the reader has been 
given Swedenborg’s account of the establishment of the 
Most Ancient Church. Here we propose to give some facts 
in regard to its declensionwhich ended at last in the fall 
of man. There it was shown that with them who consti- 
tuted that church at its establishment, the order in which 
man was created was not destroyed in the sense in which 
the expression is used as applied to their later descendants, 
whose will was altogether destroyed, but it was, nevertheless, 
a departure from right living. As we are told by Sweden- 
borg : — 

The Most Ancient Church, which was before the flood, was, after 
their regeneration (Arcana Ceelestia, 286), celestial, because with those 
who were of that church, there was in the voluntary part somewhat 
entire; but the Ancient Church, which was after the flood, was spiritual, 
because with those who were of that Church there was not anything 
entire in the voluntary part, but in the intellectual part. (Arcana 
Coelestia, 5113.) 

The decay of the Most Ancient Church was coeval with 
the origin of evil of that peculiar type and degree of de- 
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pravity, the descending into which is called The Fall. That 
was the age when the evil which has become our inheritance 
first entered into human experience ; and as the decay went 
on evil increased, until, at last, it reached a diabolical stage, 
when the race fell. It is stated that “ when the love of the 
neighbor was turned into the love of self, and this love in- 
creased, then human love was turned into animal love, and 
man from man became a beast” (Divine Providence, 276). 
And the last posterity of the Most Ancient Church had so 
immersed themselves in evil that they had destroyed in 
themselves rationality and liberty in which their first ances- 
tors were created. 

Their state in the fifth posterity, which was near the time 
when they were left to their own lusts and persuasions, the 
state to which they were then reduced, that is, they of the 
fifth posterity, was the state in which they [of the Most An- 
cient Church] were before regeneration (Arcana Ccelestia, 
284). So to till the:ground from whence he was taken, 
means to become corporeal, as he was before regeneration 
(/bid., 305); and by returning to the ground from whence 
he was taken, means also that the church [the Most Ancient] 
should return to the erternal man such as tt was before regen- 
eration. (/did., 278.) 

We are told that “the last posterity . . . was become so 
corrupt and so immersed in sensuals and corporeals that they 
had no longer any inclination to hear or understand what 
was meant by the truth of faith, or what by the Lord who 
was to come and save them.” (/did., 276.) 

This, as I have said, was the age in which evil originated. 
But it was evil not of the same type, but unlike that in 
which, as we have seen, the Pre-Adamites were ; for the evil 
of which we now speak, that in which the last posterity of 
the Most Ancient Church were, was so diabolical in its 
nature, and so ravaged the mind and heart of the race, as to 
bring about the dire exigency which could be met only by 
the establishment and organization of the hells of our planet. 
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That sad epoch in the spiritual history of the human race is 
recorded, but concealed within the letter, in Genesis, Chap- 
ter III., verse 19. 

Let us quote : — 

All these verses [GEN. iii.], 7 in regular series, imply that the 
sensual averted itself from the celestial (verse 14); that the Lord would 
come into the world, who would again unite them (verse 15); that war- 
fare or combat arose in consequence of the external man averting him- 
self from the internal (verse 16); that hence resulted misery (verse 17); 
that hence came condemnation (verse 18); and hell afterwards as a 
Sruit of condemnation (verse 19). All these things came to pass in an 
orderly succession in that church from the fourth posterity to the flood. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 279.) 


That we may more clearly understand the state of the 
human race when it entered upon an evil life, it is important 
that we first learn what the change is from the life of good 
to that of evil. Then we may more clearly see what are the 
consequences of that change. 

We read, then, that : — 


There is given good and evil, and good is from creation, but not evil. 
. . » From creation there is given good, and also good in the greatest 
degree, and in the least degree; and when this least becomes nothing, 
there rises upon the other side evil; wherefore there is nof given a re- 
lation nor progression of good to evil, but a relation and progression of 
good to greater and less good, and of evil to greater and less evil, for 
they are opposites in each and every respect. [It was asked,] “ How 
could evil exist when nothing but good had existed from creation?” 
In order that anything may exist, there must be an origin of it. Good 
could not be the origin of evil. . . . Man himself is the origin of evil; 
not that this origin was put into man from creation, but that he himself, 
by turning from God to himself, put it.into himself.... Man was 
created that all that he wills, thinks, and does may appear to him as in 
himself, and thus from himself. . . . But if from this appearance he in- 
duces in himself a belief that he wills, thinks, and thence does good from 
himself, and not from the Lord, although in all appearance as from him- 
self, he turns good into evil in himself, and thus makes in himself the 
origin of evil. (Conjugial Love, 444.) | 
The change wrought in the mind of the race when evil 
originated is explained in the following quotation. The 


author says :— 
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It is known that man was created into the Image of God according 
to the Likeness of God; . . . but it shall be told what the Image and 
what the Likeness of God are: God alone is Love and Wisdom. Man 
was created that he might be a receptacle of both. . . . These two are 
with man by creation. The Image of God and Likeness of God are 
not destroyed with man, but are as destroyed, for they remain implanted 
in his two faculties that are called rationality and liberty. . . . They 
became as destroyed when man made the receptacle of the Divine Love, 
which is his will, the receptacle of the love of self, and the receptacle 
of the Divine Wisdom, which is his understanding, the receptacle of his 
own intelligence. Thereby he inverted the Image and Likeness of God, 
for he turned away those two receptacles from God, and turned them 
round to himself. Hence it is, that they are closed above and opened 
below; and when they are opened and closed thus inversely, then the 
receptacle of love, or the will, receives influx from hell, or from its pro- 
prium; in like manner the receptacle of wisdom, or the understanding. 
(Divine Providence, 328.) 

The abuse of the faculties which are proper to man, called rationality 
and liberty, is the origin of evil. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 264.) 


By these two faculties man is reformed and regenerated by the Lord, 
and without them he could not be reformed and regenerated. (Divine 
Providence, 82.) 


The love in which he was created was the love of the neighbor, which | 


is truly human; human love was turned into animal love, and man from 
man became a beast, with the difference that he could .. . discern 
rationally and be instructed, and become... a spiritual man. (/dd., 


275-) 
Stated, then, in general terms, the abuse of the faculties, 
rationality and liberty, was the origin of evil. With these 
faculties man was created in the beginning, and they were 
preserved in him even after the Fall. Notwithstanding this, 
he was born, after the Fall, not as he was created, but with 
the loss of certain pristine endowments, which are not re- 
stored to him in this world in the same way as that in which 
he was gifted from creation. Yet by divine mercy the 
blessings with which the first men were thereby gifted, were, 
after the Fall, regained through other divine means than 
those provided in the beginning. Yet not in all fulness, for 
the loss to the human family at this period was too great 
for complete reparation. 
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We have already seen that in the history of our race evil 
advanced in its destructive course with the posterity of the. 
Most Ancient Church, until at last the will of man was 
destroyed. This was the Fall of Man. But I have not 
thought it needful to set forth here with greater fulness than 
I have in Part II. this epochal event in the spiritual history 
of man. That then the hells were established was shown 
above. But here we add that evil beasts, whose ferocity 
was a property of the degenerate affections of a fallen race, 
came now into being, and roamed the earth. One passage 
only upon this point will be quoted here, and that is as fol- 
lows :— 


Beasts and wild beasts whose souls are similar evil affections [as 
the evil loves and insane cupidities of genii and infernal spirits] were 
not created from the beginning, as mice, venomous serpents, crocodiles, 
basilisks, vipers, and the like, with various kinds of noxious insects, but 
have originated and arisen with hell in stagnant lakes, marshes, putrid 
and fetid waters. . . . From the beginning only useful and c/ean beasts 
were created, whose souls are good affections. (Apocalypse Explained, 
1201.) 


Man, as stated above, was now born with the loss of some 
important intellectual powers with which he had been gifted 
when he was first fashioned by his Maker. Among these 
was the faculty of receptivity of the common influx from 
the spiritual world, by the means of which, before the Fall, 
truths were imparted to him in a manner which, though not 
altogether-the same, is, nevertheless, like that in which con- 
nate knowledges, which we call instincts, are imparted to 
animals. This gift to primitive man has already been con- 
sidered. Here its loss as a consequence of the Fall will 
come before us. 

We must not lose sight of this, that Swedenborg distin- 
guishes the men and beasts which first appeared on the 
earth, as having been created, from the descendants of these 
men and beasts, as having been dorm. For instance, man 
was created without connate knowledges ; and without con- 
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nate knowledges he is also now born; but when he was 
created, he was moved to action by common influx. But 
when he fell — and the state into which he fell is the state 
into which he is now born — he was proximately moved to 
action by particular influx. This was effected by the inter- 
position of particular spirits adapted to men severally. The 
immediate action of common influx was thus met by those 
intervening spirits adjoined to men, whereby was effected a 
great change in the course of the stream of life from the 
spiritual world to men, a change which has been already 
described. A single selection from Swedenborg will enable 
the reader to see the distinction of sense as kept in view by 
the author in the use of the terms creation and birth. 

I quote : — 

If man were dorn into the love into which he was created, he would 
not be in any evil, yea, neither would he know what evil was; for he 
who has not been in evil, and thence is not in evil, cannot know what 
evil is. If it were said to-him that this and that is evil, he would not 
believe it possible. This state is the state of innocence in which Adam 
and his wife were. . . . The love into which man was crea/ed is the 
love of the neighbor. . . . If man were dorm into that love, he would 
not be Jorn into the thick darkness of ignorance as every man now is, 
but into some light of science, and thence into intelligence, into which 
he would also shortly come; and, indeed, he would first creep like a 
quadruped, still, he could not turn his face downwards to the earth, but 
_ forwards to heaven, and would raise himself erect, that he might also 

turn it upwards. (Divine Providence, 275.) 


As man was created, the functions of his life, mental and 
physical, were supported in their activities by common influx. 
Those wonderful intuitions previously described were then 
the normal operations of the brain effected in the same way 
as are now the operations of the organs of involuntary ac- 
tion in the body; both being moved to the performance of 
their functions by like impulses. But as man is now born, 
the functions of his life, mental and physical, other than 
those of the organs of involuntary action in the body, are 
still supported in their activity by common influx, yet modi- 
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fied in its properties by intervening means before it reaches 
man. Therefore the powers of the mind which were sup- 
ported by common influx before intervening means of modi- 
fication were adjoined to man are now lost. These points 
will be made clearer, giving attention to the instruction con- 
tained in the following citations : — 


If spiritual truth, like good, flowed in from the interior, then man 
would be born into every rational, and at the same time, into every sci- 
entific, so that he would have no occasion to learn anything; but where- 
as man is such that he is hereditarily in all evil, and consequently in 
every false, and thus he would adulterate and falsify essential truths if 
they entered by influx, and would thereby perish eternally, therefore it 
was provided by the Lord that nothing of truth should flow in through 
man’s rational, but only through his external. (Arcana Ccelestia, 2557.) 


Man was created in the image of heaven, but he destroyed it, thus its 
form, which is the cause that he, otherwise than animals of every kind, is 
born into mere ignorance. And that that image may be restored to him, 
he must be instructed in such things as are of order. (Heaven and 
Hell, 202.) 

Man cannot in any wise live from common influx, as animals void of 
reason . . . by reason that all his life is contrary to order; forasmuch 
as he is in this state, if he were acted on by common influx alone, he 
must needs be acted on only by the hells, but not from the heavens; 
and if not from the heavens, he would have no interior life, thus no 
life of thought and will such as man has, and not even such as a brute 
animal has, for man is born without any use of reason, into which he 
cannot be initiated but by influx from the heavens. (Arcana Ceelestia, 


5993-) 
Animals are moved to action also by common influx ; and | 
a few extracts bearing upon that fact will assist the reader 
to an understanding of the effects of common influx. I 
quote then the following : — 
Animals are born into knowledges, and not man, because animals are 
in the order of their life, but man has perverted that order, by a life 


contrary to it; therefore he is born into mere ignorance, and is led back 
by divine means. (Heaven and Hell, 108.) 


Brute animals are impelled to action no otherwise than by loves and 
affections thereof into which they are created, and afterwards born... . 
They are also in all the scientifics which are proper to that love... . 
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Into these scientifics they are born, because they are in the order of 
their nature into which they were created, and then they are acted on by 
a common influx from the spiritual world. if man were in the order 
into which Ae was created, namely, in love towards the neighbor, and 
love to the Lord, for these loves are proper to man, he, above all animals, 
would be born not only into scientifics but also into all spiritual truths 
and celestial goods. . . . Man in such a case would be governed by no 
other than common influx from the Lord through the spiritual world. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 6323.) 


Particular influx, which was provided for man because by 
his evil life he had destroyed in himself the conditions of 
the receptivity of common influx, is referred to in the fol- 
lowing : — 

The order of man in which he was created would be to love his 
neighbor as himself; yea, more than himself; . . . but man loves him- 
self alone and the world, and hates his neighbor, except so far as his 
neighbor favors his view of dominion and worldly gain. On this ac- 


count because man’s life is altogether contrary to heavenly order, he is 
ruled by separate spirits and angels from the Lord. (Arcana Ceelestia, 


5850.) 


The importance of bringing in here the teachings of the 
New Church in regard to the functional operations of the 
involuntary organs of the human body, is to enlarge our view 
of the whole subject. For by considering those operations, 
comparatively with those of the mind of the primitive man, 
in that the organic activities in both instances were effected 
by general influx from the spiritual world, as distinguished 
from particular influx from adjoined angels and spirits, one 
may be able better to discriminate the difference between 
the conditions of human life before, and those after the 
Fall, especially in the attributes of mind. It is also the case 
that the voluntary muscles of speech and action are the re- 
cipients of common influx, but I have taken the other exam- 
ple as best adapted to the present purpose : — 

Common influx is a continual endeavor from the Lord through the 


universal heaven into each of the things of man’s life. (Arcana Ceeles- 
tia, 6211.) 
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The corporeals of man are exempt from farticu/ar influx of spirits 
and angels, and are ruled by common influx; in other words when 
what is thought is determined into speech, and what is willed into action, 
the determination and transition into the body are according to order, 
and are not ruled by any spirits in particular; for to flow into man’s 
bodily things is to obsess him. (/did., 5990.) 

The particular things in man correspond to the Grand Man, and 
without influx thence into the particulars in him, man cannot subsist 
even fora moment. (/did., 4321.) 

Those things which flow in through heaven from the Lord with man, 
flow in into his interiors and proceed even to ultimates or extremes, and 
these are presented sensibly to man . . . [and through the sensual] into 
those things which are of the body. (/did., 7442.) 


Those in societies of heaven flow into each part of man, as head, 
breast, loins, arms, and hands, etc., according to the correspondence of 
the parts with the societies. (Heaven and Hell, 96.) 


The spiritual when it flows into the organic forms of the body present 
living operations. . . . It is not one society only which flows into each 
organ or member, but many, and also there are many in each society. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 

The angelic societies . . . flow into and operate that organ and that 
member in which they are. (/did., 5171.) 

The motion of the heart, which is involuntary, is altogether exempt 
from man’s will, in like manner the action of the cerebellum. (/did., 


9683.) 

These passages are quoted to enable the reader to form 
some idea of the effect of common influx on the operations 
of the brain in the antediluvian age, by first understanding 
the effect of common influx on the operations of the organs 


of involuntary action in the body. 


The providential means of restoration to the spiritual 
church, so far as possible, of the pristine state of man after 
he had destroyed in himself the Divine image and likeness 
in which he was created, is a matter interesting and instruct- 
ive. 

When in that pristine state, as stated above, he was gov- 
erned by common influx, which means that he was endowed 
with the noble power of the receptivity of truth from the 
spiritual world. Before he fell away, he attributed all good 
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and truth in him to the Lord. After he fell he attributed 
all good and truth in him to himself; but by the adjunction 
of angels and spirits through whom influx from the spiritual 
world now descended to him, the operations of his mind 
were no longer the effects of common influx. No longer 
could he come into a knowledge of truth by a seeming spon- 
taneous exercise of power in himself, but he was compelled 
to come into that knowledge by the help of others. Thus 
he was brought into a similar state of dependence to that 
into which he was created. 


The citations bearing upon this point are the following :— | 


When this love of the neighbor was turned into the love of self, and 
this love increased, then human love was turned into animal love, and 
man from man became a beast, with the difference that he could think 
that which he feels with the body, and discern rationally the one from 
the other; and that he could be instructed and become a civil, and 
moral, and at length a spiritual man. . . . When the love of the neigh- 
bor was turned into love of self, wsan could no longer be born into the 
light of science and intelligence, but into the thick darkness of igno 
rance, because with the absolute ultimate of life, which is called the cor- 
poreal sensual, and /rom it be introduced by instructions into the inte- 
tors of the natural mind, the spiritual _ accompanying. (Divine 
Providence, 276.) 


Man alone when he is born knows nothing of the kind [which beasts 
know by instinct], for nothing of science is connate with him. There is 
only the faculty and inclination for securing the things which are of 
science and love; and if he does not receive these from others, he 
remains viler than a beast. That man is born such for the end that he 
may attribute nothing to himself, but to others, and at length every 
thing of wisdom and its love to God alone, and that thence he may be- 
come an image of God, see the Relation, 132-136. (Conjugial Love, 350.) 

What seems to be.an erroneous understanding of one 
feature, in particular, of our general subject, has led some 
readers — among whom there are those whose opinions are 
entitled to respect —to adopt views respecting the first 
created men quite other than those brought out in this ex- 
position. I refer to Swedenborg’s statement that the church 
passes through the states of infancy, manhood, and age. It 
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has been supposed that this language is the expression of a 
fundamental principle of the evolutionists, upon which is 
built their system of sociology. Nevertheless, the New- 
Church teaching upon the questions thus opened up, and 
which are supposed to be answered in the popular sociology 
of the day, while having a formal resemblance to those of 
social development on evolutionary lines, are in essence and | 
substance as different from them as are two contradictory 
propositions each from the other. 

The teachings of the New Church to which I refer are 
those in regard to the laws of progress in social and religious 
life. Those which have been supposed to be also the laws 
of the rise and progress of the human race, are found 
stated with sufficient fulness in “True Christian Religion,” 
n. 756-766. 


The consummation of the age may be illustrated by various things in 
the natural world, for in it each and every thing that there is upon the 
earth becomes old, and is consumed; but by alternate changes, which 
are called cycles of things, they pass through their times, in general and 
in particular. In general the year passes from spring to summer, and 
through this to autumn, and terminates in winter, and from this returns 
to spring. But this is the cycle of heat. ... Every man also runs 
through the cycle of nature. He begins life from infancy, from which 
he goes on to youth and manhood, and from this to old age, and dies; 
just so every bird of the air, and every beast of the earth.... The 
case is similar with every [tree], shrub, twig, yea, with every leaf and 
flower, and also with the ground itself, which in time becomes sterile, 
and . . . with stagnant water which in time becomes putrid. . . . That 
the case is similar with the church is because man is the church, and in 
general constitutes it; and one generation follows another; and... 
iniquity being once rooted as to the inclination to it, is transmitted to 
posterity, and it is not extirpated, except by regeneration, which is 
effected by the Lord alone. (True Christian Religion, 756.) | 


We are then told that the four churches which have ex- 
isted on the earth since the creation of the world were 
according to order, which is that there should be a begin- 
ning, and an end of it, before a new beginning arises. It is 
thus that every day begins from morning, and ends in night ; 
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and after that it begins anew. And with churches, the first 
of them, which was the Most Ancient, was as the morning, 
the spring, and the east; the second, or the Ancient, as the 
day, the summer, and the south; the third as the evening, 
the autumn, and the west; and the fourth as the night, the 
winter, and the north. These respectively were the Golden, 
Silver, Copper, and Iron ages. It is stated : — 


Besides, the church appears before the Lord as one man; and this 
greatest man must pass his several ages like an individual man, namely, 
from infancy to youth, and through this to manhood, and at length to 
old age, and then when he dies, he will rise again. (True Christian 
Religion, 762.) 

These illustrations are evidently given to enable us to see 
that in all of them the progression is marked by successive 
steps from a beginning to an end. States of progress far 
apart in time may have given to them distinctive designa- 
tions as morning, noon, evening, and night, but there are no 
marks by which to tell where morning ends and noonday 
begins, or where twilight ends and night begins. So it is 
said that the church passes through the ages of infancy, 
youth, manhood, and age. But there is no such exact paral- 
lel in the case as to lead to the belief that the infancy of 
churches denotes a mental weakness among its members, 
like the undeveloped powers of the infantile mind; or that 
the old age of churches denotes impaired mental powers and 
general decrepitude, like the signs of decay in the old age of 
man. That the church must pass through these several 
stages is simply because it is constituted of units which are 
men; “and one generation follows another . . . and ini- 
quity being once rooted as to the inclination, is trans- 
mitted to posterity’ (True Christian Religion, 756); and 
as such a church must come to an end, it must pass through 
the stages of decline which precede extinction. 

But the stage of infancy of the church is predicated of a 
' congregation of adults, and that of old age also of adults ; 
and when the church reaches its last stages, those adults are 
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in full intellectual vigor and fecundity. For the infancy of 
the church does not mean an inferior nor even an intellec- 
tually undeveloped body of members. The New Church 
has been in its infancy for a century, but they who were of 
it in the beginning were not infants, but men. 

The cycle, in each instance, has its own peculiar stages. 
Taken as illustrations, their force lies not in this, that all 
cycles are alike in any other way than that the changes go 
on in an orderly progression. Thus the stages of the cycle 
of the universal church are marked by the appearance of 
those great historic churches of different periods, which as 
Ages are called respectively the Golden, Silver, Copper, and 
Iron Ages. Those churches came to an end, not because it 
was a necessary law of progress and then of decline, but be- 
cause of corruption. Else the New Church would come to 
its end at last like its predecessors; and if the demands of 
the law of cycles are so inexorable that morning, Golden 
Age, and infancy are stages of life of synonymous meaning, 
as must be the case if it is held to prove that the first men 
were as infants compared with their descendants, then the 
morning of the New Church would be at the same time its 
Golden Age and its infancy. 

Moreover, it is not stated here, neither is it stated any- 
where else in the works of Swedenborg, nor is there any 
statement in which it is implied that the beginning of the 
human race was its infancy in the sense that the men of 
whom the beginning consisted were created with infantile 
intellects. The race had an infancy, but that infancy was 
simply its beginning —the creation of the progenitors of 
the whole human family. They were created in the fulness 
of human powers ; and a stage of infancy in their creation, 
answering to a like stage in the life of man, must have pre- 
ceded the final stage in the creation of man, when he was 
declared to be formed in the Divine Image and Likeness. 
And to insist that the first ancestors began life in infantile 
weakness, because the law of cyclical periodicities requires it, 
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involves that to maintain conformity of the series of changes 
in the instance before us with these periodicities, the human 
race must come, at last, to old age, dotage, and finally to 
extinction. 

Certainly there is a general law of progression in knowl- 
edge both here and in heaven. When “man comes into 
heaven to the Lord himself . . . he there develops the be- 
ginnings of wisdom implanted in the natural world, to eter- 
nity” (True Christian Religion, 766). But that does not 
imply that the adult man in primeval times was an infant 
in understanding. They indeed had not the art and science 
of the ninetéenth century. Notwithstanding they were no 
more infants, as compared with men of modern times, than 
were Leibnitz and Jonathan Edwards the inferiors of the 
men of the nineteenth century, because neither of them 
could construct a dynamo or build a locomotive. The 
acquisition of knowledge does not effect an organic recon- 
struction of the mind. That would bring about a change 
of place in the universal human form. The full development 
of an organ in the body will not make it become another 
organ; nor can a dog be trained so as to lose his canine 
instincts and become a horse. Great men are not distin- 
guished from their fellows, as are the learned from the un- 
learned, or the intelligent from the ignorant, but by organic 
difference. And the most ancient people, whatever may 
have been their deficiencies in scientific knowledge and the 
arts, were nevertheless, as has been abundantly shown above, 
men and women of a higher type of womanhood and man- 
hood than their descendants. Among them “there was no 
other love of riches than that they might possess the neces- 
saries of life, which they procured to themselves by flocks 
and herds, and by fields, plains, and gardens.” They had 
“handsome houses, furnished with utensils of every kind, 
and also clothes ; in study and work upon all these things, 
were the parents, children, servants, and maids.” (Divine 
Providence, 215.) 
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In conclusion: As shown at the outset the Hypothesis of 
Evolution holds its place in the scientific mind, not because 
it is supported by reasons which demonstrate it, but because 
it is regarded as having stronger claims on the score of 
rationality than the theological doctrine of Instantaneous 
Creation, which is understood to mean the creation of the 
universe out of nothing. The latter and the former are said 
to be alternatives, one of which must be accepted, since, as 
is declared, no other hypothesis, no other explanation of the 
creation of the universe, has been given. It is also held that 
the assumed pedigree of organisms according to the theory 
of descent is the only way of accounting for the structural 
relations according to which animals and plants are clas- 
sified. That is the position of the intelligent evolutionist. 

But if the intelligent disciple of evolution could be made 
acquainted with the doctrine of degrees, especially as it per- 
tains to the genetic derivation of spiritual forms, which 
descend into the natural world by taking on a clothing of 
matter whereby they become tangible, and otherwise per- 
ceptible to the natural senses of man, though he might 
reject the explanation as incredible, he would, nevertheless, 
allow that it furnished, at least, a third “theory ” which har- 
monized with the facts. Indeed, the wealth of facts, which 
by the diligence of the supporters of evolution have been 
gathered from the four quarters and three kingdoms of the 
world, all go to confirm the entire systematic body of truth 
of the New Church to which those facts are related. So 
complete is it that it meets and matches these discoveries at 
every point; the phenomena of natural history in all its 
departments from highest to lowest in rank, and from centre 
to circumference in scope, being always the manifestation of 
the energy in the natural world of some mighty spiritual 
law, proofs of the existence of which have been given to 
the reader. 

GILBERT HAwkKEs. 
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THE HISTORY OF TRINITARIANISM.* 


A FEW years ago in New York, a man who had been an 
esteemed and prominent member of the Presbyterian Church 
astonished his friends by leaving behind him at his death a 
document in which he declared his utter unbelief, which he 
had not found courage to declare before. But he was a lay- 
man who had not influenced others to unbelief, and the sen- 
sation caused by his words soon subsided, although it gave 
rise to conjectures that there might be others of his class. 

Now, a clergyman and professor in Bangor Theological 
Seminary, supported by funds given to provide students for 
the ministry of the Congregational Church, and still teach- 
ing there, has published a book in which he recounts as he 
sees it “The Evolution of Trinitarianism,’’ and squarely de- 
clares himself to be a Unitarian of the Theodore Parker 
type, to have no faith in the Fourth Gospel, and to feel con- 
vinced that “historical criticism” can alone say what we are 
to believe on every religious subject. 

This man is not likely to be disturbed, because he is 
scarcely more radical than many of the clergy who might 
impeach him, and he is only more outspoken and frigidly 
candid than many teachers in his situation. It is remarked, 
however, as striking that, while Andover and Union and 
other seminaries have been receiving some criticism, Bangor 
has hitherto entirely escaped surveillance, until now, at one 
leap, it takes the lead in agnosticism. Professor Paine’s 
views were just likened to Parker's, but Parker and Bartol 
and O. B. Frothingham had a certain poetic feeling which 
covered denials with gentle words and ethical aspirations, 
while Paine is bluntly negative and altogether unsparing in 

* A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism and its Outcome 
in the New Christology. By Levi Leonard Paine, Waldo Professor of Eccle- 


siastical History in Bangor Theological Seminary. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1900. pp. 387. 
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his terse utterances, which would be eloquent at times if 
they were not so very harsh. 

At the first sight the New-Churchman may ask, “ What 
part have I in sucha book? Trinitarianism is an error which 
came in with the rise of unchristian strife of parties, and 
its loss of power over one man is not very significant in 
these days of upheaval?” But the author goes so much 
further than this mere rejection of tripersonalism, and in- 
volves the Lord and the Word so fully in his attacks, that 
the book must be carefully considered. 

Professor Paine states plainly that he wrote a portion of 
his book at the request of the editors of the Mew World, 
the Unitarian review lately given up, and so he has reprinted 
this part and added chapters which are meant to expand and 
support his earlier essay. He is a historian, and naturally 
begins by defending historical research, even if it disturbs 
dogmatic prepossessions, and he likens his case to that of a _ 
geologist who feels compelled by careful study of the rocks 
to say that the world was not made in a week. | 

He reviews the early simplicity of view in regard to our 
Lord, the contentions which developed between the Arians 
and those represented by Athanasius, and the influence of 
Augustine, which he believes to have been greater than that 
of any other man in this matter. He finds in Augustine 
“the Sabellianizing tendencies which have infected Western 
theology to this day;” that is, Augustine’s refusal to say 
what three means as applied to God, and what they are 
which are so numbered, leans towards Sabellianism, or the 
substitution of modes or aspects of being for persons or 
personal entities. 

Professor Paine believes that the Reformation increased 
the hold of Augustine, and he finds for centuries an “ undis- 


turbed reign of Pseudo-Athanasian Augustinianism.” He 


then takes up “ New-England Trinitarianism,’”’ and begins 


with Firmin’s Tracts, and with the doctrine that “the unity 
of God is a unity of person as well as of nature, and that 
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God cannot be three persons any more than a man can be 
three persons.” After this, “ Wallis, Jane, South, Howe, 
Burnet, all, in one chorus, proclaim that the three persons 
are not real persons in the ordinary sense of persons.” 

Professor Paine is very graphic when he says that, after 
Waterland’s “ponderous works bore away the honors of vic- 
tory, the Augustinian Sabellianism swept on restlessly, car- 
rying in its wake Churchman and Dissenter, Calvinist and 
Armenian alike, and crossed the Atlantic to find a new home 
in New England.” Edwards was not clear about the term 
“person.” Hopkins was more so with his “infinite three- 
one,” but he was inconsistent; and Emmons, greatest of the 
three, juggled with a fanciful distinction between “ being ” 
and “person”; and so the Unitarian controversy arose by 
questioning this irrational dogma. Stuart then took up the 
term “distinction,” which, of course, Paine declares to be 
Sabellian, though neither Stuart nor Emmons was con- 
scious of it. 

Bushnell need not have been accused of being Sabellian, 
for his accusers were Sabellian also, and so indeed are H. B. 
Smith, Shedd, Dorner, Joseph Cook, Lyman Abbott, A. H. 
Bradford, and G. A. Gordon. Paine is very bitter toward 
Cook, evidently regarding him as a charlatan. He says :— 

When Mr. Cook delivered his three lectures in 1887, the time was 
opportune. He was at the zenith of his peculiar reputation. Boston 
had installed him in Moses’s seat. The orthodox élite of Massachu- 
setts sat at his feet and hung upon his lips. Truly the opportunity was 
great. But unfortunately Mr. Cook was not properly equipped for the 
work he took in hand. His genius is rhetorical, not metaphysical. He 
was seemingly innocent of all knowledge of the Greek Fathers... . 
He appealed to the “ scientific method.” But it must be frankly said 
that there is little science in Mr. Cook’s discussion, and little that is 
original, saving always his remarkable rhetoric. , 

Mr. Cook’s illustration of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
by sunlight, rainbow, and heat, is then exposed to ridicule. 

The attitude of Phillips Brooks and G. A. Gordon is said 
to be one, and Paine thinks they tend the same way as 
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Lyman Abbott, who makes Jesus divine by making all hu- 
manity divine. In so far as they declare Father and Son to 
be one person, they are guilty of Patripassianism; in so 
far as they make God to be one with humanity, they are 
pantheists ; in so far as they deny to God threeness of any 
kind, they are Unitarians. It is thought that New-England 
Trinitarianism is going this way, to Patripassian Sabellian- 
ism. As Mr. Beecher is quoted as saying: “My God? Jesus 
Christ is His name.” Again, the distinction between divine 
and human, infinite and finite, is getting lost to sight. And 
again, scientific monism as applied to God is begetting pan- 
theism. 

The result is vague thinking everywhere. The effort is 
to hold Trinitarianism distinct from Unitarianism, but it is 
in vain, and Professor Paine will not deny that he is a Uni- 
tarian. | 

For the future the historical critic must do his work un- 
sparingly, whatever the result; we must learn to do without 
doctrine mainly ; and we must be led by intellect and not 
by feeling. The method will be different, the material will 
be wholly historical, the Bible and the Christ will have their 
limitations known ; and on this basis there will be an at-one- 
ment apart from any mediator but the time-spirit. 

We have thus given the fairest résumé possible to us of 
this remarkable book, and need only to add on that head 
that in the appendix reasons at great length are given for 
rejecting the Fourth Gospel, for taking a view of Augus- 
tine’s doctrine opposite to that maintained by Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen in his “Continuity of Christian Thought,” and for 
agreeing with Pfleiderer in rejecting all foreknowledge by our 
Lord of His sufferings. 

To speak now of Professor Paine’s attitude, it seems to 
be exclusively historical. He seems to have and to have 
had no faith in our Lord and no relation with Him, but to 
have held the tradition of the elders merely, and now merely 
to hold the tradition of the moderns, as if there were no 
such thing as knowing the Lord as a Saviour. Again, in re- 
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jecting and in accepting what he will he seems to be quite 
at sea. He rejects entirely all that is said in Luke about 
the birth at Bethlehem and without human paternity, but he 
immediately accepts and makes much of the teaching at 
twelve years. Now which is the more wonderful? The in- 
carnation of and by Infinite Power, or the instruction of the 
rabbis by a child born at Nazareth toa carpenter? We may 
reject all or we may accept all, but to “play fast and loose,” as 
the author’s favorite phrase is, is absurd. The least thread 
of the Gospel narrative which is suffered to remain teems 
with divinity, and is evidence of incarnation. Professor 
Paine may be justly tired of the attempts of fallible men to 
teach him a doctrine which his mind rejects, but to involve 
the Scriptures in his rejection is to throw out the child with 
the bath. | 

Again, in saying that the Acts “evidently contain quite a 
large element of legend,” that “the whole story of the vir- 
ginity of Mary and of her conception by the Holy Ghost is 
purely legendary,” that the Gospels contain “ legendary tra- 
ditions,” and that there are legends in Kings, he seems to 
be as dogmatic as Joseph Cook. He assumes and asserts 
what he will to be legendary. He limits the Holy One of 
Israel to the boundaries of the mind of a wavering teacher 
in his old age and feebleness. If this be not dogmatism, 
what is dogmatism? 

Rejecting our Lord as divine, he yet accepts Paul's saying 
that he was “the first-born of all creatures,” but does not 
this carry him back into the Arianism which he has already 
condemned? He pleads for the new method of “induc- 
tion,” but is this wholesale negation induction? and would 
not induction draw something from the experience of the 
regenerating spirit? If the supernatural world is an “as- 
sumption,” shall we make inductions as to mind from matter 
alone? If we rule out the possibility of God revealing His 
love and truth to men, what will our induction as to His will 
be worth? If, after all, the Bible is “a very important part 
of history,” why treat it so superciliously ? If a “man may 
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have appeared, in advance of his age and surroundings, so 
exceptional in moral development and consciousness as to 
become and remain a guide and example to his fellow men in 
all religious faith and conduct,” why should we reject the 
only adequate account of his origin and nature? 

Professor Paine, though an earnest man, seems to have 
kept himself too closely to his own school of thought. He 
asks at one point, <‘ Was the personal consciousness of Jesus 
an eternal divine consciousness of the absolute God, involv- 
ing omniscience and other divine attributes, or was it a 
human consciousness, involving limitation and defect and 
weakness?” He evidently feels that the Trinitarian affirms 
the first, the Unitarian the second position, and that there is 
no third one. The New-Churchman so understands the case 
as to reject not a word from the Gospels, and at the same 
time to assert that the Divine One was incarnated on the 
natural plane of life, and that this nature born of woman was 
the presence of God delivering man from the control of sin, 
and making itself an eternal Saviour by gradually putting 
off the maternal and putting on the paternal, until it as- 
cended up where it was before, and swallowed up death in 


_ victory. This view, broad as the universe and higher than 


heaven, finds no statement in the petty logomachies of 
Trinitarian and Unitarian, least of all in Professor Paine’s 
honest but contracted and barren book. 

The book cannot be received, however, without a degree 
of gratitude, for it shows more effectively than any other 
has done the folly of the past, when unenlightened men en- 
deavored to state their ideas of the divine nature, and it 
very strongly testifies to the harm done by the Council of 
Niczea in leading Christians away from faith in the living 
Lord to argument and theory. If such a book has none of 
the light of the New Jerusalem, it shows at least the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy that the woman, the church, must be 
in the wilderness until the times are fulfilled. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY: A HISTORI- 
CAL SKETCH. 


My object in presenting this subject is twofold. I wish 
first, to try to account for the apparently anomalous and 
complex structure which, as finally evolved, has served the 
church, throughout its first dispensation, as a doctrine of the 
Trinity ; and, secondly, to view, in relation to this earlier 
doctrine, that of the present dispensation, which we asa 
church body try to maintain. 

The gradual evolution of the old doctrine may be traced, 
in the first five or six centuries in which it was being formu- 
lated, through six successive periods. 

We begin, necessarily, with the time of the Apostles, and 
the fathers immediately following them. In the gospels 
themselves, we meet at once with the idea of a Trinity in | 
God. Almost at the very beginning of St. Luke’s gospel, 
in the account of the annunciation, we read: “ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the highest 
shall overshadow thee, therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” 
(LUKE i. 35). Here, explicitly, as also by implication in the 
previous gospels, are the elements of the doctrine: “the 
Highest” standing for the Father, while the “Son” and 
“Holy Spirit” are mentioned by name. 

Of the conception of the Father intended to be conveyed 
here, as elsewhere throughout the New Testament, there 
can be no question ; it is that of the Hebrew God, the “ Lord 
of heaven and earth.” As to the relation of Father to Son, 
from all the New-Testament writings, except those ascribed 
to the Apostle John, we can gain no other idea than the per- 
fectly simple one which the names father and son imply. 
As to the Holy Spirit we should gather that It is an influ- 
ence, closely connected with the Father, active at the con- 
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ception of the Son (LUKE i. 35), at His baptism (/d7d.,, iii. 
22), and throughout His life on earth, and during that life- 
time confined in action apparently to Himself; but which, 
after the crucifixion, was to inspire His followers. (/did., xii. 
12; Cf. LuKE xiii. 11.) 

Such then would seem to be the simple idea of the Trin- 
ity that was held in the earliest time by the immediate fol- 
lowers of our Lord —an idea apparently permitted, if not in- 
culcated, by our Lord Himself — namely, of the Father as 
being the Jehovah of the Old Testament, of Christ His Son, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and the Holy Spirit an 
influence from the Father. . 

We meet with the first accretion to this conception, as 
regards the Son, in the gospel and epistles ascribed to St. 
John. These belong probably to the extreme end of the 
first century, thus fifty or sixty years after our Lord’s death. 
Taking up the word “Logos” from the existing philosophy 
of the day, in which it meant the power or wisdom of a su- 
preme God, the author regards the person of Christ as the 
outward embodiment, at the time of the advent, of that 
power of God, that “Logos.” Sayings of our Lord are se- 
lected expressive of the mystical union of Father, Logos, 
and Christ. But, and herein lies the point of development 
in the doctrine, since the power or wisdom of God is neces- 
sarily coeternal with God, and is that which created all 
things, so the “Son,” identical apparently with the “ Logos,” 
is also regarded as existing from eternity, in mystical union 
with the Father. These ideas are introduced in the first 
chapter of the gospel, and developed and insisted upon 
throughout the remaining chapters, and in the epistles. (Cf 


Chap. iii. 35 ; v. 23; vi. 62, and 1 JoHN v. 12.) 


Of the apostolic fathers immediately succeeding the apos- 
tles, Clement of Rome, in his epistle to the Corinthians, 
contemporaneous with the fourth gospel (Cf 1 Cor. 1), and 
later Polycarp (Ep. Polyc. 7), seem to follow the simple 
idea of the earlier gospels. They neither suggest the pre- 
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existence of the Son, nor any mystic union with the Father. 
Ignatius (died c, 110) unites the earlier and later concep- 
_tions, distinctly affirming the eternity and preexistence of 
the Son, and seeing in Christ the embodiment of that Son, 
and yet, at the same time, the normal offspring, if the term 
is allowable, of the Father by means of the Holy Ghost and 
Mary (Ep. 7). In Barnabas and Hermas (both c. 140) we 
find the preexistence clearly taught. 

Even through this early period, therefore, less than a hun- 
dred years from the death of her great Founder, the Chris- 
tian Church is already changing from her simple faith in a 
literal Son of God, to a more mystic one, and &t this time, 
differently from later in her history, without provocation — 
from those outside her own borders. 

For our second period, that of the Apologists of the sec- 
ond century, we must content ourselves with a single typical 
writer. The celebrated Justin, martyred in Rome in the 
year 166, stands preeminently at the head of this group. 
He regards the Father as ineffable, unnameable. When God 
is recorded to have made appearances to men in the Old Tes- 
tament, it was the Logos who thus appeared (Apol. i. 61), 
since the unbegotten God “does not move, nor is contained 
in any place.” A point of distinction is thus worked out 
between Father and Son, namely, the capability of embodi- 
ment in visible form, peculiar to the Son; the point of iden- 
tity is that of will: “He who is said to have appeared . . . 
is distinct from Him who made all things, numerically I 
mean, not in will” (Dial. 56). A new point in Justin’s 
teaching in regard to the Logos, is the idea that philoso- 
phers and leaders in antiquity, such as Plato for example, 
« Spoke well in proportion to the share each had in the sfer- 
matic Word” (Apol. ii, 13); that is, that the Logos or 
Word was the sperma, the seed, of all wisdom, and that the 
heathen philosophers “have a part of it... while the 
whole Word is in Christ” (/id,, ii. 9). The Logos, here, 
is still the wisdom and power of the supreme God. 
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Now why was this new idea of a spermatic Word, the 
main contribution of the Apologists, introduced? It was 
a natural corollary of St. John’s teaching that the Son or 
Word existed before the Incarnation. If He existed He 
must have been active amongst men, in some way, all that 
time. Here then, was an activity provided —that of sup- 
plying the wisdom, which was reproduced by the great an- 
cient writers. 

Through the second century then we have the Holy Spirit 
as before, an influence from the Father; the Son incarnated 
at the advent, and existing before as the Spermatic Word ; 
and the Father, the Jehovah of the Old Testament, ineffa- 
ble, unnameable. 

In our third period, that of the polemic writers, a diffi- 
culty arises. How can this ineffable, unnameable God ever 
so far put off His unapproachableness as to become the Cre- 
ator of the common, material things we see about us? A 
system of thought, later pronounced by the church, hereti- 
cal, and known as Gnosticism, attempted to bridge over the 
difficulty. 

The main idea in this system, is the separation of the in- 
comprehensible Deity Himself from the Jewish God, who 
created all things, and the Jewish God again, from Christ, 
by a series of intermediate beings. By these the essential 
Divinity in each successive being was gradually lessened, 
and approach made possible from the Deity to men and mat- 
ter. These intermediate beings are never alone. The sys- 
tem is sexual. The first pair are the Deity and ség¢, a later 
pair are Jogos and zoé,a still later, anthropos and ecclesia. 
Each pair gives rise to a successive pair. — 

The main study of Gnosticism was rather towards ascer- 
taining the essential nature of Deity, and the origin of evil, 
than the relations of Christ, God, and the Holy Spirit. 
What doctrine there is on the subject, is to the effect that 
a subsidiary Divine entity, not even the God of the Jews, 
certainly not the supreme Deity, was, at the time of the In- 
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carnation, in close juxtaposition with the human nature in 
the person of Christ, not really united or incarnated. 

The system spread widely; but instead of giving light to 
the church in her problems, it threw her into anxiety. Scrip- 
ture gave no authority for any such system of intermedia- 
ries, the church tradition certainly gave none. What should 
her teachers do to check its spread amongst the faithful ? 
They must explain the situation in such a way as not to 
prejudice their traditional faith. 

Irenzeus, the friend of Polycarp, and later Bishop of 
Lyons, takes up the cudgels. His great work, “Against 
Heresies,” dates from about the year 180. In it he depre- 
cates man’s attempts to find out to the bottom the spiritual 
things of God — one of the first retirements to the “mys- 
tery” position we find common in later times. But against 
the gnostic theory he firmly maintains, “there is one only 
God, the Creator, Father, Maker . . . who made those 
things [the universe]... through His Word.... He 
is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Through His Word 
who is His Son . . . He is revealed. The Son, eternally 
coexisting with the Father reveals the Father to whom He 
wills” (Adv. Her. ii. 30,9). The actual generation of the 
Son is maintained; the process however, cannot be under- 
stood. 

Tertullian (c. 200), who is the first to use the word 
“Trinity” (Adv. Prax. 2), maintains, against the division of 
divinity urged by Gnosticism, absolute unity of substance, 
teaching that the Father is the whole substance, but the 
Son a derivation and portion of the whole (Adv. Prax. 9). 

We must confine ourselves to the conclusion without 
citing the arguments of. these writers. Suffice it that the — 
church accepted their defense, and Gnosticism was subse- 
quently declared anathema. 

Opposite to the gnostic explanation of the creation, with 
its reflection upon the idea of the Trinity, grew up what is 
known as the “ Monarchian” system. Opposed to the Gnos- 
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tics, the Monarchians regarded God as absolutely one in es- 
sence and person, but with different manifestations ; as the 
Father, creating all things ; as the Son, living on earth in the 
person of Christ, suffering on the Cross, and being thus 
the Redeemer ; and again as the Holy Spirit always active 
in regenerating and sanctifying. A great representative of 
the system was Sabellius, who, as Fisher says (History of 
Christian Doctrine p. 109), “for the proper human soul of 
Christ substituted God Himself, in one mode of manifesta- 
tion, streaming through a human body.” 

Why, now, could ‘not the church accept this explanation, — 
which grew up right within her own borders? It was re- 
garded as a derogation from the supreme majesty of God, 
that what was of His very substance, nay a manifestation of 
His very self, should actually suffer on the Cross. Origen 
(185-254) is the great champion of the church on this point. 
His general teaching is somewhat as follows: God in Him- 
self is incomprehensible, really insubstantial. But all the 
qualities of God, especially His wisdom, exist sudstantaliter 
in the Logos or Son. That is, the Logos is substantial, 
a distinct entity, which entered into the soul of Christ, 
bringing it, and thus the whole human nature as well, into 
inseparable union with Itself (De Prin. I. iii. 5). He im- 
plies then that it was this human nature which suffered, the 
Logos itself being thus freed again from its temporary 
bondage in the flesh. 

What, now, has the church been forced by her opponents, 
the Gnostic and the Monarchian, to add to her conception of 
God? Briefly, the consubstantiality of Father and Son, but 
with a difference of predicates: the Father being divinity in 
itself, quiescent, perfect; the Son divinity in its executive 
and derivative functions, and as such hardly the equal of the 
Father ; a start has been made in Christology, by the separ- 
ation of the person of Christ into human and divine natures, 
though how these are united or related is hardly yet dis- 
cussed ; the idea of the Holy Spirit is little changed; and 
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finally with Tertullian has begun a definite consciousness of 
the three distinct divisions of the Deity. 

It is a relief to turn from these more abstruse specula- 
tions, to the simpler idea of God, which through the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, was gradually being built up in 
the church’s active work among the people. This is em- 
bodied in what we now know as the “ Apostles’ Creed.” 

The details of its history must be omitted. Briefly, it 
passed from being the old Roman symbol of baptism in the 
second century, through additions, from its residence in the 
churches of Gaul, Ravenna, and Antioch, to its final form 
and reception, in the ninth century, as the essential creed 
of Christendom, with the tradition added of having been 
composed by the twelve Apostles. It is used to-day by 
almost all Christian bodies but ourselves; the clause upon 
the “resurrection of the body” being usually now inter- 
preted, as of the spiritual body. The text of it may be 
cited, as indicating the popular belief, in the Roman church 
at least, in this period of the second and third centuries : — 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth ; 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and ied; He descended into hell; the third day 
he rose again from the dead, He ascended into heaven and sitteth on 
. the right hand of God the Father Almighty, from thence he shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead. I believe (in) the "Holy Ghost, the 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. 


Here then we have traced in this doctrine the deeper 
ideas of the theologians, and the simpler ones for the people, 
through the first three centuries. From this point our atti- 
tude to the subject changes. The teachings of the Fathers 
and others, hitherto considered, are very important as the 


basis of the later authoritative teaching of the church, our 


only guide indeed to her thought during the first three cen- 
turies. But it is gradually beginning to be assumed that only 
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after a doctrine had come before an assembly of bishops, rep- 
resentative of the whole church, and by them solemnly agreed 
upon, could the resultant decisions be called, in the strict 
sense, Christian doctrine. This brings us to our fourth 
period, that of the ecumenical councils of Nicza and Con- 
stantinople in the fourth century, in whose decrees alone 
can we be sure of finding the authoritative teaching of the 
church. 

The immediate cause of the first of these, that at Nicza, 
held, according to almost all authorities, in the year 325, 
may justly be regarded as the celebrated Arius. He was a 
priest of what would now be one of the parishes of Alexan- 
dria. His ideas upon the Trinity are contained briefly in 
the first clauses of his own letter to his bishop. 


1. There is one God, alone uncreate and eternal. 

2. Before all time He begot His only Son, and by Him created the 
world. 

4. The Son is a perfect creature of God, yet distinct from all other 
creatures.... (5) there was a time when He was not. (Quoted 
Hefele, Vol. I. p. 254, Edinboro Ed.) 


Here now is an attempt to cut the gordian knot by re- 
garding the Son as part of God's creation, though higher 
than all other parts. 

But this is of course to deny the divinity of Christ, which 
the church could not for a moment allow. The heresy 
spread. The council was called, and the great Athanasius 
comes forward as the church’s champion. He was at the 
time a deacon, also of the Bishopric of Alexandria. His 
great contention was for the Aomooustos, or consubstantiality 
of Father and Son. An intermediate party between Athan- 
asius and Arius were those of the omotousios, contending 
for a similar but not the same nature of Father and Son. 
We are told that the controversy extended throughout the 
known world at the time, and to the lowest ranks of society. 
Every one must take sides. One writer says a man could 
not buy a piece of cheese without discussing with the stall- 
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keeper whether he belonged to the Homoousians or the Ho- 
moiousians. In the councils Athanasius was at last su- 
preme. His influence, though not his authorship, is seen 
in the council's decision, by which it was hoped once for all 
to settle the difficulty. This decision is expressed in a creed 
correctly named the Nicene, of which that commonly so 
called is an amplification. The Nicene text is very briefly :— 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Creator of all things 
visible and invisible, and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
only begotten of the Father, that is, of the substance of the Father, 
God of God, light of light . . . amd we believe in the Holy Ghost. 
(Translated by Hefele, Vol. I. p. 293, etc., from Eusebius’ Letter to 
Cesarea.) 


Serious dissensions, however, occurred after this time. 
Creeds were issued from various councils, among which may 
be noted one issued at Alexandria, under the influence of 
Athanasius, in 362, which reasserted the Nicene theology, 
and added that, “the Holy Ghost was of the same sub- 
stance and divinity with the Father and the Son, and that in 
the Trinity there was nothing of a creature’ (Hefele, Vol. 
II., p. 277), and finally, with these additions, the original 
Nicene formula was made authoritative by the great ecu- 
menical council of Constantinople, held in 381, and the 
creed thus practically issued by this council is that now 
known as the Nicene creed. Its substance has been already 
quoted. It is seen to be a complete anathema of the posi- 
tion of Arius, holding strictly to the consubstantiality of 
the Father and Son of the previous period, and adding that 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Our fifth period, that of the fifth century, is noted for the 
subordination of questions in the matter of the whole Trin- 
ity, to questions of Christology. A certain school, known 
as the Docetz, in opposing Arius’s teaching of the merely 
human Christ, had gone to an opposite extreme, maintaining 
that our Lord’s human part was merely phantasmic, not 
really human in the ordinary sense at all. The church must 
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now therefore begin to assert both the perfect manhood, and 
perfect Godhead of the Son of God, or the facts of redemp- 
tion must fall to the ground. But that brought up the ques- 
tion, How could these two natures be in the same person? 
Tertullian had said that the Logos “put on” humanity. 
Origen calls it an “interweaving,” and, with later writers, 
“mixture.” Others again describe it as “running together,” 
“connection,” and by other names. 

Nestorius, the Antiochian, brought the matter to a head 
upon the word ¢heotokos, which he maintained should not-be 
applied to the Virgin. She might be called mother of Christ, 
not mother of God, which was impossible. Cyril of Alex- 
andria took up the defense of the term ¢heotokos, and at the 
Council of Ephesus, in 431, obtained the degradation of 
Nestorius. Cyril's statement of the doctrine is, briefly, 
that there is a hypostatic union of man and God in Christ, 
by which neither manhood nor Godhead suffer change or 
loss. Christ must be regarded as one, as the Divine Word 
united with that which has become His own flesh. . It must 
be believed that the Logos, incapable of suffering, for our 
sakes appropriated the sufferings of His own flesh to Him- 
self, hence also its power in the Holy Eucharist. This was 
the position which finally received the sanction of the church 
at the Council of Chalcedon, in 451. Inaseries of minutes, 
published by this council (Hefele, Vol. III., p. 347), (1) The 
duality of Sons is denied. It is also denied (2) that the 
Godhead of the only-begotten could suffer; or (3) that 
the two natures were “mixed.” The belief is affirmed in 
“one Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, perfect in Godhead, per- 
fect in manhood . . . of one substance with the Father as 
to the Godhead, of one substance with us as to the manhood, 

. according to the Godhead begotten of the Father be- 
fore all time, but in these last days for us men and for our 
salvation, according to the manhood, born of the Virgin 
Mary, the God-bearer . . . confessed in two natures without 
confusion . . . both concurring in one person or Hypostasis.” 
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This then was the main work of the councils of the fifth 
and sixth centuries —the maintenance of the unity of sub- 
stance of the Trinity, and the perfect duality of God and 
man in Christ, yet united in the one Person. 

With St. Augustine in the fifth century we reach the co- 
ping stone of this structure of doctrine, and our seventh and 
last period in the history of the dogma of the first dispen- 
sation. In his De 7rinitate, written shortly after the year 
400, the Trinitarian and Christological doctrines of the 
church are thoroughly summarized, and in a manner which 
has subsequently been regarded as entirely orthodox. His 
work is most important in itself and has, besides, almost 
without doubt, formed the basis of that formula, in itself the | 
glory, in its interpretation the ruin of the first Christian dis- 
pensation, the Athanasian Creed. The name of Athanasius 
attached to this creed is an error of later tradition. Ac- 
cording to St. Augustine, the Trinity is the one and only 
true God (De Trinitate,I. 4). The three Personae consti- 
tute a unity, having absolute equality, but yet so that 
“begetting” is predicable of the Father, not of the Son, 
“begotten,” only of the Son, while “influences,” like that 
of Pentecost, belong exclusively to the Spirit (/dd., I. 8). 
Apart from this, whatever is predicable of one Persona 
is predicable of all, such as good, great, omnipotent, etc. 
As to exactly what these three are he says (/did., V. 9): 
“They may be clearly apprehended in thought, but not in 
speech. For as the Fatheris not the Son... certainly 
they are three—‘I and My Father are one,’ not ts one, as 
the Sabellians say. . . . When the question is asked, Three 
what ? human language labors under great poverty of speech 
. . . the answer is given, Persone, that it may not be left 
unspoken.” 

The Athanasian Creed, the final ecumenical form of this 
teaching of St. Augustine, seems to have been worked up 
in its exact formulas from this work, the De Trinitate ; 
some phrases occur word for word in both writings, and the 
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whole tenor is his. In its creed form, it is a remarkably 
concise and exact summary of all the orthodox tenets of the © 
church up to this period. It runs in effect as follows : — 


The Catholic faith is this, that we worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity; neither confounding the Personae nor dividing the 
Substance. For there is one Persona of the Father, another of the 


- Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But the godhead of the Father, 


of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one; the Glory equal, the 
Majesty co-eternal. Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such . 
is the Holy Ghost. The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, the Holy 
Ghost uncreate.... Yet there are not three uncreated, but one un- 
created. The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God, 
and yet there are not three Gods, but one God. The Father is made of 
none, neither created, nor begotten. The Son is of the Father alone 
not made, nor created, but begotten. The Holy Ghost is of the Father 
and of the Son, neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding. 
. . » We believe and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is God and man: God of the Substance of the Father, begotten 
before all worlds; and man of the Substance of his mother, born in the 


world. Perfect God and Perfect Man; .. . equal to the Father as 
touching His Godhead, and inferior to the Father as touching His Man- 
hood. . . . Yet he is not two, but one Christ; for as the reasonable soul 


and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ. ... This is the 
Catholic faith. | 


And such it remained, practically unaltered, during the 
twelve hundred odd years forming the rest of the first dis- 
pensation. If it could have remained in its original Latin, 
and untranslated, it might almost have been adopted as the 
basis of the belief of the new dispensation, inaugurated in 
the year 1757. But in spite of the development of language 
by which words may entirely change their meaning, St. 
Augustine’s personae came to be regarded as the equiva- 
lent of our “ persons,” which in no sense seems to have been 
the case in the author’s mind. Persona meant character, 
mode of presentation, state of being; it was merely a Latin 
translation of the Greek Aypfostasis. Person means for us 
a separate individual, distinct from any other. It was a lazy, 
unenlightened interpretation of the Augustinian sersonae 
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in the latter sense, that resulted in the blatant tri-personal- 
ism, with its attendant evils of imputation, substitution, and 
faith alone, which the seer of the new age found it neces- 
sary so vigorously to condemn. Swedenborg was one of the 
first in the theological world to return to the original sense 
of the Latin fersona, and substitute for it the term “attri- 
bute.” With this variation he adopts the creed substan- 
tially as it stands. One instance of his usage will suffice: 
“ As the Divine in the Lord, which is called the Father, is 
uncreate . . . so the Divine Human, which is called the Son, 
is uncreate ... ” etc. (Ath. Symb., 14 sq.). He then in- 
troduces the word “person,” only to refer to the single 
individuality of God the Lord. Hence comes the idea of 
the Trinity proper to the new dispensation, which we know 
so well, namely, the trinity of attributes of love, wisdom, and 
operation, in the one Divine Person, which we are to think 
of as the glorified Lord Jesus Christ. 

So much for the dogmatic statement of the new teaching. 
But can we grasp it at all intelligently in its relation, first, 
to the gospel story, and then, to the later development of 
the idea of God we have been tracing? 

Let us begin with the Gospels: For the thirty odd years 
of the Incarnation are we to think of uni-personality of 
Father and Son, of God and Christ, or duality? If of 
duality, what sort of duality, and did this duality cease after 
the glorification? If I read the writings aright we are to 
think of a duality — of personality, if you will, certainly of 
consciousness. The case of the child Jesus was, much as 
the apostles thought, in almost all respects the same as that 
of all human beings born in this world. Consider yourself 
and your environment. . You may think of both as objective 
to your real inner self. All things of your life, yourself in- 
cluded, you may lift your inner self above, look down upon, 
discuss, rearrange, almost at your pleasure. But that inner 
self into which you withdraw for the purpose, what is it? It 
may be merely a general desire for your own advantage. But 
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with most it is an enlightened self, an ideal self; it con- 
tains all your ideas of your greatest, noblest possibilities ; it 
has grown in largeness and nobility of desire, in clearness of 
vision, with your growth ; nay, it entirely changed its charac- 
ter, leaped up a distinct step, when your aim changed from 
what we call a natural to what we call a spiritual ideal. 
And then you had to take the outer self in hand — yourself, 
that is, as you live among these external impressions and 
activities and sometimes you found it very troublesome, 
troublesome even to relate to your enlightened character, 
much more troublesome to make the embodiment of your 
ideal self. 

What have we here? Two persons, with one general 
range of consciousness? or two planes of consciousness, 
within one range of personality? I think it matters not at 
all which way you put it, the duality is unquestionable. Yet 
if I point to you and say, Are you two persons, then, or 
one? you cannot but answer, One. So the unity is unques- 
tionable. And this also is certain, that if you are doing 
your duty you are always trying to make the two more a 
oné, to relate the outer consciousness to the inner, to make 
it the field, the expression, of the inner. 

It cannot have been otherwise with the child, with the 
man Jesus, if He was a historical person living upon this 
earth nineteen hundred years ago; of which fact there is 
not a shadow of a doubt. There must have been in Him 
also inner and outer self, a duality of personality almost, 
certainly of consciousness; with the inner self, the inner 
consciousness continually developing, growing more enlight- 
ened, now gradually, now by distinct steps. Now in the 
case of each of us, whence comes this continual enlighten- 
ment, this growth? From the Sburce of all enlightenment, 
from God. Why can we not go on progressing continuously, 
or else by distinct steps, till we have within ourselves not 
relatively great enlightenment, but absolute light itself? 
Because the form of our inner life derived by inception from 
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our fathers, like that of the outer life from our mothers, is 
finite; it is the form of receiving life increasingly, indefi- 
nitely toward the infinite, but never reaching it. How was 
it with the child Jesus? The form of life which He re- 
ceived at inception was not simply receptive of life through 
a human father, it was life in itself, the very divine life, 
always to the degree that the lower consciousness could be- 
come aware of it, and manifest it in a field more and more 
in accordance with it. When we are regenerated and rise 
into the other life, the inner and outer man are harmonious, 
but still distinct, a harmonious duality, a “distinct” unity. 
When the Lord Jesus was glorified, inner and outer nature 
were perfectly harmonized, “distinctly” one. As God He 
is as much two as we, regenerated, are two; as much one as 
we are one. And to man, as to God, there is added always 
the external operation of inner and outer self, which makes 
the trine. 

Do you recognize, then, what the new revelation enables 
us to do, to what extent it enables us to go, in appreciating, 
tangibly, in the ideas of our own experience, the nature of 
God? It enables us to do just what Anaxagoras said nearly 
three thousand years ago religion would always be able to 
do, and no more, — to bring up our practical knowledge of 
God precisely to the level, and no further, of our knowledge 
of man. For who is able to disentangle all the problems 
of our personality, of our consciousness? Not the greatest 
philosopher, not the greatest psychologist. Only in this 
new age of ours is the study of these things approaching its 
true vigor. 

Great as is the dogmatic advance over the previous age, 
is this, then, all the new dispensation can do toward giving 
us a tangible notion of our God? Is it not able to give us, as 
the old New-Churchman claimed, absolute surety upon this 
corner-stone of faith? Are you not sure that you are you, 
in spite of all the metaphysicians say? You may be just as 
sure that God is, and that He is like you. Are you not sure 
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of, in the ordinary understanding of this term, your uni- 
personality? You may be just as sure of that of God. Are 
you not sure that after regeneration and resurrection you be- 
come the harmonious manifestation of your better, your true 
and very self? You may be just as sure that, after glorifica- 
tion, the Divine Man, the Lord Jesus, became the everlasting, 
complete manifestation of the Almighty, of whom He had 
been the continually perfecting, accommodated manifesta- 
tion while on earth. 

Proceeding from the earlier Gospels, with our fuller knowl- 
edge of the nature of God, we may now recognize the inspi- 
ration which led St. John, first to differentiate in the Deity 
His wisdom from His other qualities. Herein we see that, 
while apparently leading the church from her simple faith in 
the literal Son of God, in reality he started the long line of 
patient investigation on man’s part, which the Lord could 
crown in our day with a glorious revelation of His real 
nature. Repudiating the degenerate later form of St. John’s 
doctrine, the Son born from eternity, we can fully endorse 
his teachings of the eternity of the Logos, the wisdom of 
God. | 

So we may see in Justin’s somewhat vague idea that the 
wisdom, the Logos, was the executive aspect of the Deity, 
a prefigurement of Swedenborg’s teaching that wisdom is 
the form of love and conveys the creative power of God. 
We may sympathize with Tertullian and Irenzeus when, in 
their opposition to Gnosticism, they urge the absolute unity 
_ of substance of Father and Son, suggesting our later and 
fuller teaching of God being the one and only substance 
from which are all things. In Origen’s attacks upon the 
Patripassianists, and consequent conception of the distinc- 
tion between the divine and human natures of our Lord, we 
see, in primitive development, the division of the Christ life 
into states of exinanition and glorification which the present 
dispensation has made clear. -As firmly as Athanasius we 
should condemn the Arian heresy which would rob us of 
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the whole glory of the Christ life, by robbing Him of His 
Divinity ; as hotly and perhaps in the heat of controversy 
as violently as Cyril, we should condemn Nestorius, who 
would take from the Lord His true humanity, and thus de- 
prive us of the real sympathy with ourselves and all our 
troubles, which gives the actual figure of the Man of Galilee 
its magic attraction and appeal. So, too, our relation to the 
_ two great creeds, when properly understood, we see to be 
one not wholly of antagonism. 

In short, the history of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity has not been wholly a retrogression, nor wholly a 
leading astray. The teaching of the new dispensation has 
been rather a crown and a fulfilment of the best of the old, 
than a repudiation of it. Weof the new age are not mere 
- upstarts in the faith, but in a sense the hereditary heirs of 
the Church Catholic, the Church of Christ, the inheritors 
of her associations reaching far back into the centuries, of 
her trials and her glories. Our prayer may well be, May we 
defend and support her with all the strength and enthusiasm 
of the old time, with all the added enlightenment, the clear- 
ness of vision, of the new! 


CHARLES W. HARVEY. 
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THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 


It has been truly said, “ All the world is a stage,” if by 
that phrase we understand that this world, with its three 
kingdoms, is a mere representation of effects, having their 
origin in the spiritual world, the world of causes. This 
truth, nevertheless, is recognized at this day by only a very 
few, and consequently we find that the interpretations given 
to ancient mythologies are largely of a physical character. 
A few, by going a step higher, observing the alternating 
states of man’s loves, desires, passions, and weaknesses, give | 
them an ethical interpretation. It remains, however, for the 
New-Churchman, in process of time, by diligent research and 
study, to see within the mythologies of all people the mani- 
festation of the Lord in His guidance of and providential 
care for all His children. All mythologies may be com- 
pared to a stream of pure water, which, at its source on the 
top of a high mountain, is as clear as crystal, but in de- 
scending grows continually darker, until finally it flows in 
the valley with all its accumulated lower matter. 

In contemplating the Norse mythology, we find at its 
very beginning this sublime truth, namely, that there is one 
Supreme God, of whom it is said in the Elder Edda, “ Him 
dare I not venture to name.” He was unknown to the 
Norse, it is true, but still was acknowledged by them to be 
not a God of time, but of eternity; God from everlasting 
to everlasting, the Creator from and by whom everything 
was created, and who was to come again at Ragnarok, the 
twilight of the Gods. 

The Elder Edda tells us that in the beginning there was 
a great abyss, called Ginnungagap, the yawning gulf, and 
there was no day or night. To the north of this abyss was 
cold and darkness, and these qualities were given a place 
which they called the home of the mists, Nifleheim. On the 
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south of this abyss the home of brightness, Muspelheim, 
glowing with intense heat, was situated. The action of the 
heat upon the cold produced the formless Ymer, known more 
properly as Aurgelmer, meaning “loose clay.” We have 
here the first essential, from which the man of the church 
is formed, the lowest natural good, and this Aurgelmer, this 
lowest natural good, is nourished by the milk of the cow, 
Audhumla, the lowest natural truth. This cow grazes upon 
the salt of the ice blocks, forming by means of the salt 
a conjunction of the lowest natural good with its corre- 
sponding truth. From the operation of this conjunction 
there is gradually developed in the first day or state the 
hairs of a head, the beginnings; on the second day or state, 
the entire head, the understanding of truth and the will of 
good; and on the third day or state, the whole body, beau- 
tiful and glorious of limb, good of love. This is Buri, the 
age when all is love, when they have gold in abundance; 
this is the church of. the golden age. | 
In course of time, however, this Aurgelmer becomes known 
only as Ymer; the formless, shapeless Aurgelmer becomes 
the giant Ymer with body, blood, and eyes. Then it is that 
a son, Bor, is born, a new church is established, a new 
revelation is made, and the Lord, in the form of the Trinity 
of Odin, Vili, and Ve, makes war upon Ymer, slays him and 
casts his great body with all its lusts, persuasions, and all the 
perversions of the good of love into the yawning gulf, Gin- 
nungagap, and the body fills the gulf. The blood of Ymer 
flows out, covering everything, constituting a flood, in 
which all the Hrimthurses, the offspring of Ymer, are 
drowned, except one, the wise Berggelmer, meaning “ rock.” 
He and his wife save. themselves in a cunningly made 
boat, and he becomes the father of the race of giants. Does 
this not picture forth in part, though obscurely, the revela- 
tion we have as to the establishing of the Ancient or 
Noahtic Church, and the consummation of the Most An- 
cient or Adamic Church ? | 
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After this for the first time we find that the Edda makes 
- mention of the gods—twelve in number. The number 
twelve signifies all the truths and goods of faith, the Asas, 
meaning the pillars and supports of the world —a church. 
Out of the body of Ymer, the sons of Bur, and not the 
gods, form the earth, the external worship, now to be 
inaugurated in a mere representative of a church. Out of 
his sweat they make the sea, from his bones the hills, trees 
from his hair, the firmament from his skull, and heavy clouds 
from his brain, denoting that the natural truths of this 
church would be centred in man’s proprium, or self, with 
very little good of charity, of the most external affections, 
_ where mutual love would not penetrate into life, but be 
merely reflected, and where the literal sense of the word in 
its most primitive formation was to be their life. From the 
eyebrows, however, they form Midgard, the abode of man, 
who, during that dispensation is to have, as we shall pres- 
ently see, the tree Yggdrasill, an overhanging law, a daily 
judgment for good or evil. Dwarfs are created out of the 
flesh, and one is set at the corner of each of the four 
quarters. These dwarfs are called east, west, north, and 
south; the sparks of Muspelheim are placed in the heavens 
to give light unto the world, and to mark the days and nights 
and seasons, Of this it is said in Voluspa, that “from the 
south the sun shone on the walls, then did the earth green 
herbs produce, the moon went ahead, the sun followed, his 
right hand held the steeds of heaven.” Divine wisdom 
shines upon these truths, and-food for the natural man is 
produced ; faith of the natural man precedes love and gives 
power to his understanding to guide him into law and order. 

When the earth is in this condition, and while wan- 
dering over the face thereof, that is, while inquiring into the 
interiors of the good and evil thereof, the gods find two 
human forms lying near the shore, Ask (the ash) and Embla, 
both of whom are without power or sense, motionless and 
colorless. Odin gives them souls, Hoener gives them motion 
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and senses, and Lodur gives them blood and blooming com- 
plexion. Yggdrasill, the tree of life and existence, now 
arises with its uppermost boughs in heaven overshadowing 
Valhalla, the hall of the heroes; its roots reach down to 
dark Hel, Nifleheim to Jotunheim, the home of the giants, 
and Midgard, the abode of man; it is the sustainer of all 
life, even that of the serpents, which devour the roots and 
seek to destroy it. It is, however, sprinkled daily with the 
water of life from the Urd fountain by one of three maidens, 
called Urd, the Maiden Past, Verdandi, the Maiden Present, 
and Skuld, the Maiden Future. These three maidens are 
Norns, and watch over man through life. Urd and Verdandi, 
the past and present, are represented as stretching a web 
from east to west, from sunrise to sunset, from the begin- 
ning untothe end. But Skuld, the future — freewill — tears 
it to pieces ; not the past, but the future, as we ourselves 
in freedom make it from deeds done in the body, completes 
our book of life. 

Man has become a responsible creature, either to obey or 
reject the laws given him in freedom, in the doing of which 
he, however, is given help from above. Valkyries are cre- 
ated who are to encourage man in the battle of life, and 
convey the Ejinherjes, heroes fallen in battle, to Valhalla. 
Light elves, good messengers, and dark elves, evil mes- - 
sengers, are created, both of whom are attendant upon 
man during life. Do not these Valkyries, these light and 
dark elves, suggest to us, in the most beautiful manner, what 
we are told in the revelation to the New Church, about good 
angels and evil spirits being with man during his life upon 
earth, taking part in combats of temptation waged against 
him? and do not these Valkyries, the special messengers of 
Odin, the god of war, encouraging man in his fight, remind 
us of the Lord’s words, “Be strong and of good courage 
and I will overcome thine enemies?” 

All these several kinds of beings have their own home, 
abode, or world. There are nine worlds mentioned. The 
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highest is Muspelheim, the home of Surt; the lowest is 
Nifleheim, the mist world, the realm of cold and darkness, 
- where the dragon, Nidhug, dwells ; between the two is Man- 
naheim, the world of man, or Midgard, surrounded by the 
great ocean. The gods give Ask and Embla, man and 
woman, and their descendants, this world to dwell in. Far 
above Mannaheim is Asaheim, the world of the gods, form- 
ing a vault above the earth. Beyond the ocean is Jotun- 
heim, the world of giants; this world is separated from 
Asaheim by the river Ifing, which never freezes. Ljosalfa- 
heim is the world of the light elves, and between it and 
Asaheim is Vanaheim, the world of Vans. Below the world 
of man we first come to Svartalfaheim, the world of dark 
elves, and between Svartalfaheim and Nifleheim is Helheim, 
the world of death. To it the way from the upper worlds 
leads down by the north, through Jotunheim, over the bridge 
called Gjallar; there is also another bridge called Bifrost, 
the trembling way, rainbow, which leads from heaven to 
earth, at the head of which the God, Heimdal, keeps guard 
to prevent the Jotuns from approaching heaven. There are 
yet two worlds, which are not mentioned until after mae 
narok, namely, Gimle and Naastrand. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the battle of the life 
_of the man of the church in the combats against his evils, 
between the Asas and the Jotuns, and try to ascertain what 
the attributes of the Lord are which are represented by 
these several gods and necessary for the man in this conflict. 
First we have Odin, who is the first of the Asas. The word 
Odin is derived from the verb, “to walk,” and of him it is 
said that he does not create, but arranges and governs. 
What teaches us to walk uprightly? Is it not wisdom, 
which also arranges and governs? Love creates, but wis- 
dom gives form. Odin must therefore personify wisdom. 
Thor is the son of Odin and Jord; he is the god of thunder, | 
and subdues the frost giants, the evil. Evils are fought by 
truth. Therefore Thor must personify truth. 
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Balder is also the son of Odin and Frigg. Of him it is 
said that he is so fair and dazzling both in form and features, 
that rays of light seem to issue forth from him. What do 
these qualities represent if not innocence, especially when 
it is furthermore said that he dwells in the heavenly mansion 
called Breidablik, the broad shining splendor, and that he 
is mild, yet so wise that the judgments he pronounces can 
never be changed? His wife is Nanna, the floral goddess, 
who always turns her smiling face towards the sun. She 
is the daughter of Nep, meaning bud, or blossom. Can we 
not see that, from this marriage, their son, Forsete, who 
possesses the mansion Glitner, golden hall, must personify 
justice, especially when it is said that his tribunal is the 
best that can be found among gods and men? Forsete 
means “ President ;’’ justice presides, and history tells us 
that in Norseland, Courts of Justice were in session only 
during the bright season of the year. 

Tyr is a son of Odin and a giantess, and is the god of 
martial honor, the most daring of all the gods, proof of 
which was given by himself, when he put his hand into the 
wolf’s mouth. What else gives us more courage, and in 
what do we glory more, than in the truths of faith? This is 
excellently expressed by a saying in German, that my faith 
is my Zier. Tyr is Zier in German. Tyr must therefore 
represent truths of faith. 

_ Heimdal is a son of Odin and nine virgins; he is called the 
white god, and dwells in the mountain of heaven at the end 
of the Asa bridge, the rainbow. He has a sword and keeps 
guard, ever watchful, and we think he must personify the 
truth of good. Brage, the son of Odin, is celebrated for 
his eloquence and correct-form of speech. His wife is Idun, — 
who has a box containing apples, which the gods, when they 
feel old age approaching, have only to taste to become young 
again. What does this god represent if it be not “knowl- 

edges conjoined to a life of charity” ? | 

Vidar is the son of Grid, the giantess, and is surnamed, 
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The Silent. Grid dwells between Jotunheim and Asgard, 
and is not hostile towards the gods. Vidar has great 
strength and an iron shoe. We know that the natural truths 
of corporeal good, when silent, that is, when kept subordi- 
nate to higher truths, have great power, because in them 
all truths are ultimated. Hence Vidar must personify nat- 
ural truths of corporeal good. 

Vale, the son of Rind and Odin, is to become the slayer - 
of Balder’s murderer. Of him the Edda says: “ He a hand 
will not wash, nor his hair comb, ere he to the pile has borne 
Balder’s adversary.” Does he then not represent natural 
love? 

Uller is the son of Sif, and stepson of Thor, well skilled 
in the use of the bow, very handsome in ‘his person, and 
endowed with all the qualities of a warrior. What to us is 
more handsome and more full of the qualities of a warrior 
than our doctrine of truths? He therefore represents doc- 
trine of truth. 

Hoeder is blind, a brother of Balder, representing, we 
think, the ignorance of innocence. And now we come to 
the last of the gods, last in the consecutive order in which 
they are mentioned, and also the last, or the lowest, in what 
he represents in the man of the church ; we mean Loke, our 
sensual nature. This Loke, at the beginning, when in per- 
fect harmony with the other gods, was known by the name 
Lodur, flame; the German /odern gives us a better mean- 


‘ing of the representation. It is the flame which gives 
_ beneficent heat, not the devastating, raging fire. It was 


Lodur in company with Odin and Hoener, who gave to Ask 
and Embla blooming complexion, the senses. Loke, then, 
represents our sensual nature, which is good when in subor- 
dination to the higher life, but has within it, however, all 
the cunning and deceit of falsity, and to him, as we shall 
presently see, is due the downfall of the man of the church. 
The struggle is between Loke and Balder, and Loke and his 
terrible children gradually grow victorious, until Ragnarok. 
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Loke’s wife is Sigyn, but he also marries the hag, Anger- 
boda, “anguish boding,” a giantess ; the offspring of this 
abominable marriage are the wolf, Fenris; a disgusting 
and hideous monster, the woman Hel ; and the sly, treacher- 
ous Midgard Serpent, called Jormungander. The wolf is 
taken by Loke into Asgard, where for a time he is allowed 
to remain. When, however, the gods notice the very rapid 
growth and enormous strength of these monsters they be- 
come frightened, and Odin casts the serpent into the deep 
ocean by which the earth is encircled. The serpent, holding 
his tail in his mouth, engirdles the earth. The monster 
woman, Hel, is cast headlong into Nifleheim and given 
power over nine regions, but the wolf is permitted to re- 
main in Asgard ; he, however, acquires such great strength 

that the gods try to bind him, assuring him that he can 
break the cords easily. He consents to be bound twice, and 
at each time regains his freedom with ease. In the third 
attempt to bind him the gods make use of magic, but the 
wolf, his suspicions being aroused, objects to be bound. 
However, he finally agrees, provided one of the gods put his 
hand into his jaw. This Tyr does with the result that the 
wolf is bound and Tyr forfeits his hand. The power by 
which the truths of faith can be ultimated is destroyed. 
It is Loke who, out of malice, cuts all the hairs from the | 
head of Sif, the wife of Thor, and Thor threatens to crush 
all the bones of Loke, if he does not swear to go to the 
dark elves and have them make golden hair for Sif, which 
would grow like her other hair, and it was done. It is 
upon the instigation of Loke that Thor visits Geirrod, a 
dogwise and dangerous giant, without his hammer, Mjolner, 
his belt, Megingjarder, or his iron gloves, and that on their 
way they visit the hag, Grid, who loans him her belt of 
strength, her iron gloves, and her staff. Thereupon Thor 
wades through the wild torrents of the river Vimer, and 
is very nearly drowned. It is after Thor has accepted the 
belt of strength and the other articles from the giantess, 
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instead of having taken his own, that Loke invites him 
to visit Utgard Loki, the god of the giants, to enter into 
a wager as to the feats that he, Thor, can perform, in all 
three of which Thor cannot altogether accomplish what he 
claims he can. It is Loke who, by falsehood, entices 
Idun with her box of apples into a forest where a giant 
catches her and carries her and the apples to Jotunheim. 
When the gods perceive their loss, and threaten him with 
torture and death, he agrees to return Idun and the apples, 
if Freyja, the goddess of love, will loan him her falcon 
plumage. This she reluctantly does, and Loke again by 
deceit captures Idun and the apples, and returns to Asgard. 
Thjasse, the giant, pursues him, but is captured and slain 
by the gods. His daughter, Skade, “shade,” determines to 
avenge her father’s death, puts on her armor and goes to 
Asgard. Upon her arrival an amicable agreement is entered 
into, by which she is to choose a husband of one of the gods 
in Asgard, her choice to be determined by a mere inspection 
of the feet of the gods, the only part of them which should 
be visible. She chooses the feet she presumes to be those 
of Balder, but which are those of Njord, who is given her 
for a husband, in addition to which Odin takes Thjasse’s 
eyes and places them as stars to shine in the firmament. | 

It is Loke who persuades the gods to allow a certain artifi- 
cer—a mountain giant —to construct a house for them, in 
which they will be perfectly safe from the incursions of the 
giants. The giant agrees to build the house in three haif- 
years, which to the gods seems impossible, with the consid- 
eration, however, that if he, the giant, shall complete the 
house within that time, he is to have the sun and moon as 
compensation. When the gods find that the giant will per- 
form his undertaking, they become alarmed at the pros- 
pective loss of the sun and moon, in which case they will 
be in absolute darkness, and threaten to kill Loke, if he 
does not in some way prevent the completion of the house 
within the specified time, and by cunning and deceit he does 
prevent it, but the gods become perjurers. 
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We find that at the beginning of Odin’s journeys he over- 
powers the giants, but in course of time he is pursued by 
some even into Asgard, and finally he gives a reception and 
comes into friendly relation with some of them. When his 
son Balder is being tormented by ominous dreams, indicating 
that his life is in danger, the gods become alarmed, and Odin, 
in disguise, descends into Mimer’s fountain for counsel, for 
which he has to leave his eye. He also goes to Hel and 
awakes the prophetess, the Vala, who is a giantess, to learn 
by incantation the fate of Balder, and he is told that Balder 
is to be murdered. Now the gods know that their end is 
near. Frigg, the mother of Balder, seeks to prevent this 
awful calamity, and takes a promise upon oath from every- 
thing in and upon the earth, with the exception of a small 
insignificant shrub, that no harm shall befall Balder. When 
Loke hears of this he is sorely vexed, and determines in the 
disguise of an old woman to interview Frigg, and ascertain 
whether it is true. Frigg tells him that everything, except 
a small shrub, called Mistletoe, has so sworn. It is then, 
when the gods in their glee throw all manner of darts, 
stones, swords, and battle axes at Balder, without harm to 
him, that Hoeder, the blind god, brother of Balder, standing 
far to one side, without engaging in the sport of the gods, 
is asked by Loke why he does not throw something at 
Balder. He answers that he is blind and has nothing to 
throw. Straightway Loke takes a twig of the mistletoe, 
puts it into the hands of Hoeder, directs his arm, and tells 
him to do honor also to Balder. Hoeder, under the guidance 
of Loke, throws it and Balder falls down lifeless. Thus it 
is Loke, who finally accomplishes the downfall of the gods 
and hastens Ragnarok, the twilight of the gods. Loke’s 
treachery, deceit, and wickedness culminate in the apparent 
death of Balder. 

We have now given a fragmentary, and necessarily a very 
incomplete history of the gods, and in a very crude manner 
have endeavored to show what it represents. Can we now 
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find how the attributes which constitute the man of the 
church are gradually perverted and destroyed, and in what 
manner man’s innocence —for that is what Balder repre- 
sents— is banished —I do not say killed, for we shall see 
that after Ragnarok, Balder again rules in the regeneration 
of the Norse Mythology. At the very first we are informed 
that Tyr loses his hand, that is, the power of the truths of 
faith in man is taken away. Soon thereafter Sif, wife of 
Thor, loses her hair, which means that the orderly ulti- 
mates, into which the good of truths flows, are destroyed. 
Next Thor wears not his own belt and gloves, but borrows 
similar articles from the giantess, who, however, does not 
live in Jotunheim. The-.power of truth is weakened. 
Though Thor still performs great feats, he cannot gain a 
victory over Utgard Loki; that is, we cannot successfully 
fight our evils. The gods now enter into an agreement with 
Skade, we then make a compact with the affection of evil. 
Skade takes a husband from the gods, the affection of evil 
is conjoined to truths ; and the eyes of the giant are placed 
in the firmament to shine as stars. When the knowledges 
of good and truth are perverted, and when the gods enter 
into friendly relation with, and give reception to, the giants, 
we then invite and entertain the evil ; the gods become per- 
jurers, that is, all the attributes are falsified. Balder has 
ominous dreams, we have obscure perceptions that our true 
life, our innocence, is in danger, and now Odin goes to 
Mimer fountain and leaves his eye ; instead of relying upon 
the wisdom of the Lord for our guidance, we immerse our 
understanding in the memory of our past. Then Odin uses 
incantations, that is, we profane the truth; and in the se- 
curity of our self-conceit we throw darts and stones at the 
innocence with us, stored up in infancy and childhood, and 
the evil attempts to destroy this by means of that insignifi- 
cant parasitic shrub known as mistletoe, which feeds upon 
the nobler tree, and is properly named “bird-lime” —a 
snare for our thoughts —which keeps them from rising 
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higher. This shrub derives its nourishment from the tree 
—from the perception of good and truth. Our thoughts, 
glued to what is earthly only, with very little life of those 
perceptions, are placed in the power of darkness. Fortu- 
nately, however, it is the darkness of ignorance. Then 
guided by Loke, our sensual life, these thoughts are hurled 
against innocence, and it appears as if the evil had accom- 
plished its purpose, but our innocence is only apparently 
lifeless, it is quiescent for the time being, and then Ragna- 
rok, the darkness of the gods, is at hand. The Fimbul, win- 
ter, is here, during which snow falls from the four corners of 
the world, and all is darkness. If we still have some truth, it 
is without good, and if there is still some faith, it is without 
charity. The Edda says that the cold is severe, the winds 
piercing, and the sun imparts no gladness. There is an 
absence of good, a conjunction of evil and falsities, and the 
love of the Lord cannot enter to cheer us —and then the 
stars are hurled from heaven. All knowledges of good and 
truth disappear — the earth shakes, and the trees are torn 
up by their roots — the Fenris wolf breaks loose, the sea, on 
account of the writhing of the Midgard serpent, is in a 
great rage, and the ship Naglfar, nail ship, constructed of 
the nails of dead men, floats upon the waters. Then ensues 
a flood of evils and falsities upon which the doctrine of the 
evils and falsities of the sensual man is borne up, and Loke 
is the steersman ; then they array themselves for the deci- 
sive battle, the jaw of the Fenris wolf reaches from heaven 
to earth, fire flashes from his eyes and nostrils; the Midgard 
serpent places himself beside the wolf and vomits forth 
floods of poison, which fill the air and water; then the 
heavens are rent in twain and the sons of Muspel come 
riding through the opening in brilliant array, Surt riding 
first, before and behind him flames of burning fire, his 
sword outshining the light of the sun itself. The battlefield 
is Vigrid. Thither go the wolf and serpent, and Loke, with 
all the followers of Hel and the frost giants ; Heimdal arises 
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with all his strength, blows his horn, and the gods assemble 
and the fight begins. What grander picture can we have 
than the above, portraying the contending forces which now 
enter into final conflict, good and evil, truth and falsity, and 
the grandest, most awe-inspiring, and profound part of all, 
is Surt coming foremost from the south with his flaming 
sword, now that the heavens are rent in twain — Divine Wis- 
dom from Divine Love coming from on high, through the 
opening, clears the path and makes it possible for the gods, 
the several truths, to enter into the conflict. In the struggle 
Odin is against the wolf. Thor, by his side, it is said cannot 
give him assistance as he must combat the serpent; Tyr is 
attacked by that -most fearful monster, the dog Garm, who 
has broken loose from Gripa Cave. 

The result of the struggle is that Tyr and the dog Garm 
kill each other, Thor kills the serpent, but retreating nine 
paces falls dead himself, suffocated by the flood of venom 
which the dying serpent vomits forth upon him; the wolf 
swallows Odin, but Vidar puts his foot upon the lower jaw of 
the wolf and tears and rends him till he dies. Loke and 
Heimdal fight and kill each other. Does not the question 
arise in our minds, “ Would the results of this battle have 
been otherwise if Tyr had not lost his hand?” If Thor had 
had his own hammer and belt of strength instead of those 
borrowed from the giantess, and if Odin had not pawned 
his eye in Mimer’s fountain, could they not then have better 
protected Heimdal, the truths of good, against Loke? But 
here again the sublime truth embodied in the Norse Myth- 
ology is seen, that there is one Supreme God, who by his 
Divine Wisdom, Surt with his sword, makes the path, and 
that it is He, through Vidar, that is by means of natural 
truth from corporeal good, upon whose heart runes are in- 
scribed by Odin ; that it is he, who puts his foot, those laws 
in ultimates, upon the jaw of the monster and kills him. And 
now we have arrived at the closing act of the Norse Myth- 
ology, the Regeneration, the creation of a new heaven and 
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new earth, and also a new place for the evil called Naa- 
strand. But before this can be done and everything set in 
order, Surt must first fling fire and flame over the world, and 
it wreathes up around the tree Yggdrasil, the tree of life and 
existence, and purifies it. The high flames play even against 
heaven, and the earth is consumed and sinks down beneath 
the sea, and then there is a new heaven, the hall of which is 
called Gimle, its roof is of gold, and it is said to outshine 
the sun. The sun brings forth, before she is swallowed by 
the wolf and the gods have perished, a daughter more lovely 
than herself, who rides in her mother’s heavenly course. 
Of the gods, Hoener, representing the love of the Lord, is 
there and comprehends the future; Balder and Hoeder, inno- 
cence and the childlike ignorance of innocence, sit and con- 
verse together, and their sons inhabit the wide windhouse. 
Vidar, natural truth from corporeal good in ultimates, and 
Vale, natural love, survive and dwell with Hoener, Balder, 
and Hoeder, on the plain of Ida, where Asgard formerly 
stood, and there also are the sons of Thor, Mode, courage 
from the love of truth, and Magne, strength from truth, and 
they have their father’s hammer, Mjolner. We will notice 
that Hoener, representing the love of the Lord, is the only 
one mentioned as being alone; all the others are mentioned 
in pairs, which to us is very significant. Love conjoins. 
During the conflagration caused by Surt’s fire, a woman, Lif, 
and man, Lifthraser, lie concealed in Hodninner’s forest and 
the dew of the dawn serves them as food. These are the 
parents of a new race of men. 

Having now given the history of the development of the 
Regeneration, we must not close our eyes to the fact that 
when in the regeneration of the Norse Mythology all things 
are set in order, there is also a new place provided for the 
wicked. It is called Naastrand, strand of dead bodies. Its 
hall has doors which face to the north, and it is built of 
the backs of serpents wattled together like wicker work. 
The serpents’ heads are turned toward the inside of the hall, 
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and they vomit forth a flood of venom, in which wade mur- 
derers, perjurers, and adulterers. What a contrast! But 
can we of the New Church question its truth? We think 
not. | 
Henry WUNSCH. 
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IS RELIGION DECLINING? 


In treating of this question it is, first of all, necessary to 
define what we mean by religion. We may view it in its 
outward aspect of religious worship and outward observ- 
ances, or in its more essential aspects of conjunction with 
God and life from Him. Since the formal worship may be 


‘present, and the essential absent, it is clear that if we define 


religion as to its outward aspect alone, we shall fail to go to 
the root of- the question. Swedenborg’s definition in the 
“Doctrine of Life” is the most satisfying for a real solu- 
tion of the question before us: “ All religion has relation to 
the life, and the life of religion is to do good.” In view of 
this definition, if we view our question anew, we shall find - 
that it may be stated afresh. Is the doing of good decli- 
ning? 

We must, however, not divorce doing from willing and 
thinking, otherwise we shall wander in the mazes of mere 
appearances, for deeds do not always show the real quality 
of the mind from which they flow ; but they may be hypo- 
critical, done for the sake of some sinister or selfish purpose. 
Neither must we divorce the intellect from the deeds ; be- 
cause the intellect is the guide which enlightens or directs 
the will aright ; and the intellect needs true doctrine, which 
is heavenly light, for its instruction. Finally, deeds must 
not be divorced from the Lord, for all good which in itself 
is good, is from Him. 

In view of these points, the question arises, How shall 
we test religion, to find out its quality, whether it is genu- 
inely good or not, and see whether it is improving or retro- 
grading? 

In the first place we must not apply the test of our per- 
sonal feelings merely, for these take a bias, and according to 
that, we may look at the subject from one side only, and 
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thus be optimistic or pessimistic, and neglect essential fac- 
tors in the problem. Neither can we judge from the senses, 
as this would involve a decision from mere appearances. The 
senses take cognizance of outward deeds and effects, but 
not of the essential quality within. 

The merely natural faculties, including the reason, are not 
alone sufficient to determine the question; for those who — 
make that the final judge, often reject religion altogether as 
mere superstition, and at the same time imagine they have 


_ advanced to a higher state of human development by such 


rejection. 

The true test of the quality and nature of religion, is Di- 
vine Revelation. This alone, in the first place, forms relig- 
ion. The natural faculties unaided by revelation would 
never form the concept of God; and from these alone all 
things depending on the idea of God, including all religion 
and worship, could not exist. This necessity of divine 
truth from heaven, or from God through heaven, is meant by 
the Lord’s words :— 

No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from - 
heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven. (JOHN iii. 13.) 

In applying the principles of revelation to the solution of 
our question, we will first bring forward the most universal 
principle which is applicable to it. This is necessary that 
our judgment of the particular point under consideration 
may fit into its proper place. This universal principle is seen 
in the course of the history of religion from the Most An- 
cient times. 

Our doctrines teach that there have been in general four 
churches on this earth, and the New Church is the fifth. 
The Most Ancient Church, represented by Adam and his de- 
scendants, ended at the flood. The Ancient Church was rep- 
resented by Noah and his descendants ; then came the Isra- 
elitish Church and the Christian. Each of these churches 
passed through its ages from infancy to old age. Thus each 
had its rise and progress, its decline and fall. 
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The lowest point of each church is at its end when it has 
become merely natural, sensual, and corporeal. In its be- 
ginning it is indeed in a similar condition, but it is not per- 
verted asin its end. During its development it rises toa 
comparatively high state of development, in which its intelli- 
gence in spiritual things produces a corresponding activity 
on the plane of natural life, by which the life and worship 
are also enriched with many things added from the lower 
planes of the world and the senses. In its decline, these 
may remain when the interior things are perverted and the 
life is corrupt. When the lowest point is reached, or about 
to be reached, a new impulse from the Lord, by new means, 
is provided, to again elevate man into the blessings of relig- 
ion and life from Him. 

The question naturally arises, What is the cause of this 
rise and fall of churches, and thus of religions? As we 
have indicated, that which is given to elevate man is Divine 
Revelation. To each church a revelation has been given of 
a quality suited to its genius, and adequate to develop that 
religion from it. The individuals of the church, and thus 
the church in general, are elevated out of the natural states 
in which this revelation finds them, in proportion to their 
reception of it. In case of its rejection, corporeal and nat- 
ural states still persist, and even increase, until all spiritual 
states are destroyed. Hence the church ascends and de- 
scends, religion rises and falls, good prevails or is lost, ac- 
cording to the attitude of reception or rejection of Divine 
Revelation with its teaching about God and the duties in 
life. 

Let us now apply these principles to the problem before 
us. First, in the general history of churches the lowest point 
of the race, respectively, has been at the time of the flood, for 
the Most Ancient Church; at the Exodus for the Ancient 
Church ; at the Lord’s Advent for the Israelitish Church ; 
and for the Christian Church at the time of the Last Judg- 
ment in 1757. 
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If from this point we consider that the Lord has now 
effected His Second Coming by revealing the doctrines of 
the New Church from His Word, by which the New Church 
is to be established, taking also into consideration the 
changes effected by the Last Judgment, we must acknowl- 
edge, in general, that the curve of progress for the human 
race is again ascending. A new centre is forming, new in- 
fluences from heaven are descending, new effects on all 
religions from these two sources are being produced. It 
seems impossible for the New-Churchman to deny this as of 
universal application to the course of religious history dur- 
ing the past one hundred and fifty years. 

If we should stop here, and rest in this most general state- 
ment, we should be compelled to affirm in regard to our 
question, Is religion declining? that religion is ascending, 
good is becoming more genuine, life is becoming more true, 
because the Lord is operating with renewed power on human 
hearts to lift them above the sordid and selfish states of life. 

But if we should rest here, we would have a general truth 


liable to much perversion and misapplication. Let us then 


examine this new rising movement in the light of the gen- 
eral principle, that the new elevation is effected by the re- 


ception of the New Revelation and its influences. It is 


evident that reception is only one condition, rejection is 
another and opposite. Intermediate between these states of 
spiritual light and darkness there are various states of shade 
and light, from the darkness before the dawn to the time 
of sunrising, during which direct knowledge of the new 
truth is not possessed. 

Those who reject the New Revelation and its influences, 
either from naturalism, or from confirmed falsity and evil, do 
not rise spiritually into better states of religion, but decline 
more and more from true religion. With them, religion is 
declining, and may decline even to its end. With others it 
will improve. A first and essential use in the early stages 
of improvement is casting off the old falsities, but this may 
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be a means leading to an improvement in religion, or it may 
be a step downward. We cannot at this stage declare in 
positive terms whether it is one or the other. That which 
will finally determine its quality will be its attitude toward 
the Lord. 

The elevation of this church, individually and collectively, 
depends solely and entirely on its attitude toward the Lord. 
Indifference, rejection, or perversion will produce a decline. 
There are indications of both. When we see able ministers 
driven into secular work through lack of support ; societies 
declining or going out of existence; church attendance 
diminishing ; ministers accepting the conclusions of modern 
criticism, ascribing a merely human nature and origin to the 
Lord and the Word; laymen losing interest in the church 
and its worship — these are indications of a downward trend . 
which we need to reckon with and remedy, so far as lies in 
our power. Yet we can do it successfully only so far as we 
have confidence in the Lord and in His Church, as a rising 
power in the life of the world. 


Joun WHITEHEAD. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE CONVENTION. 


THE recent meetings of the General Convention and associated 
bodies in New York and Brooklyn brought to mind the words of 
Isaiah : — | 

Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth; and the former shall not 
be remembered, nor come into mind. But be ye glad and rejoice forever in 
that which I create: for, behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her 
people a joy. And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in my people. (Isa. 
Ixv. 17-19.) 

And this for two reasons. First, because the New-Church 
Evidence Society, feeling that the entrance upon the new century 
should receive some commemoration, interested the writers of a 
number of papers in noting the influence of the New Church 
upon the science, the philosophy, and the theology of the nine- 
teenth century; and while it was found that the distinctive teach- 
ings of the new heavens and earth are received but little outside 
of our own organizations, it was also found that the distinctive 
teachings of the old have quite generally disappeared, and there 
is a wide-spread recognition of the fact that the world is in a 
state of transition, looking for the new and getting ready to re- 
ceive it. The former science, philosophy, and theology have 
been rejected. They shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind. 

The second reason is because we go to Convention glad and 
rejoicing in that which the Lord creates. Of old, men were com- 


- manded to go up to Jerusalem to the yearly festivals. The New 


Jerusalem is a spiritual city, but it could not exist without its 
external organizations. Once a year we go up to the meetings 
of Convention, not by the external constraints of any literal 
command, but by the internal constraints of love for the Lord, 
and his church, and heaven. Hence the gladness of love, and 
the joy of truth, and the happiness of meeting with brethren of 
the same spiritual faith, assembled from all parts of the country, 
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take the place of the old enjoyments of feasting and of sacrifi- 
cial worship. Something of this spirit of gladness and rejoicing 
in the new heavens, and New Church, and new earth which the 
Lord creates, is found in all the meetings, scientific and theologi- 
cal, social and religious. 

The importance of these yearly meetings is emphasized by 
this thought of their analogy to the great yearly pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem of old. The Jewish Church could not have main- 
tained its existence without this divine provision centralizing its 
affections, thoughts, and activities, and we may doubt the long- 

continued existence of the New-Jerusalem Church without the 
unifying influences and centralizing activities of the General Con- 
vention. Here the brethren meet and cultivate acquaintance with 
one another, and here they unite their resources in the perform- 
ance of the larger uses which otherwise could not be accom- 
plished. And here they unite in Sabbath worship of the only Lord 
of heaven and earth, the Lord Jesus in His risen and glorified 
- Human presence. As they gather at the altar for the highest 
and holiest act of worship in the Lord’s Supper, the ordained 
pastors and chosen delegates of nearly all our societies, they 
bring with them the prayers and holiest affections of those who 
send them — is it not as if the whole church came before the 
Lord in this great sacrament? And can it fail to bring, in an 
unusual degree, association with the angels and conjunction with 
the Lord? Surely, Convention Sunday is the greatest day in the 
year for the New Jerusalem. And in the degree that we come 
worthily we may hear the Lord say: “ Behold, I create Jerusalem 
a rejoicing, and her people a joy. And I will rejoice in Jerusa- 
lem, and joy in my people.” 

A pleasant custom for a number of years has been an inter- 
change of greetings with the English Conference. This year the 
presence of a messenger to deliver the message gave added 
pleasure, and brought the church on two continents into closer 
touch. The Rev. Arthur Faraday, of Snodland, England, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Faraday, made warm friends among his American 
brethren. 

The “‘General Church” also drew nearer, or, at least, a num- - 
ber of the brethren of that organization were our guests cor- 
dially welcomed. The differences of view, which led to a separa- 
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tion in the past, seem to be converging towards the one central 
object of our faith, the Lord Jesus in His glorified Human, and, 
as one of those present said, the love of Him and His service 
cannot fail to bring us into unity of purpose and life. 

The increasing attendance of young men and women from 
year to year is gratifying and full of promise for the future of the 
church. This is due largely to the National League of Young- 
People’s Societies. The address of its President this year was 
an earnest appeal for enthusiasm as a motive power in the church 
for young people to contribute, while wisdom to guide it in right 
directions may be looked for as the contribution of older men. 
The League Reading Circle, with daily readings both from the 
Word and the writings, seems to have reached a membership of 
nearly eight thousand, since that number of charts was used last 
year. This may be regarded as the most important use thus far 
performed by the League ; but with it may be esteemed the ben- 
efit derived by the young people themselves, an indication of 
which is found in the fact that their President and perhaps other 
members are to enter the Theological School, at Cambridge, in 
the autumn. | 

Among the general] uses performed by Convention, the Cam- 
bridge Theological School has been most favored during the year, 
and perhaps it always should hold the highest place, for a thor- 
oughly prepared and efficient ministry is of the first importance 
to the church. A generous endowment of a Chair of Elocution 
was reported to Convention. Also great generosity to the new 
chapel drawing towards completion on the grounds of the school. 
It was thought that fifteen thousand dollars would be sufficient 
for the chapel, but an anonymous friend who wished to see the 
plans improved, and the chancel especially made more dignified 
and beautiful, has generously added ten thousand dollars. An- 
other friend has provided the organ, and others the bell. We 
speak of this as indicating the interest taken in the school and 
the Cambridge work connected with it, and as illustrating the 
spirit which is usually manifested when good uses are clearly 
seen. 

The missionaries who were present, notably from Texas, from 
the African Mission at Washington, and from Northern New 
York, awakened interest, if not enthusiasm, and left a feeling 
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of satisfaction with their work. The Superintendent of the Board 
of Missions has done a good work by his visit to the Pacific 
Coast, reviving interest in several places. As one of the results, 
the Rev. Andrew Parsons came to be ordained as minister of one 
of the societies of San Francisco. 

The Messenger Board have improved Zhe Messenger, but have 
reached the conclusion that it cannot be made self-supporting. 
It transpired in discussion that religious periodicals cannot be 
made self-supporting as the world is to-day. Zhe Outlook was 
instanced as a periodical which had become profitable by ceasing 
in a very large degree to be religious. Nevertheless, Zhe Mes- 
senger is indispensable and must be sustained by the church, and 
its religious quality maintained. 

It was pleasant to hear our guest from England say that he 
was impressed with the despatch with which our meetings were 
conducted. . The fifteen-minute rule for papers offered by classes 
to the Council of Ministers, introduced this year, was quickening, 
and on the whole worked to advantage. The papers, addresses, 
and discussions were prompt and to the point in an unusual de- 
gree, and were all excellent. The work of translating the Word 
is going on faithfully. A new impulse was given to the revision 
of the Liturgy by the appointment of a new committee. The 
Swedenborg Scientific Association is increasing its membership, 
improving its quarterly, Ze Wew Philosophy, and extending its 
influence in and out of the church. It held three interesting 
sessions with good attendance of members and friends present 
at Convention. On the whole, we may conclude that the church 
is in an excellent state of organization, activity, and progress. 

The Annual Address of the President, the Rev. S. S. Seward, 
which appears in full in Zhe Helper, presented in a forcible man- 
ner the various expedients to which the world is resorting, instead 
of recognizing the Lord in His Second Coming: the Higher 
Criticism seeking to interpret the Word in the light of nature 
instead of revelation, from without instead of from within ; 
Christian Science, whose teachings are the direct opposite of all 
that the church holds true and good, dragging the Lord Jesus 
down from His eminence as the one God of heaven and earth, 
the only Redeemer and Saviour of men, and making Him only 
the first and greatest of “healers;’’ socialism, science, educa- 
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tion and culture, morality without religion, and human legislation 
— all must fail to satisfy. Nothing can satisfy except the Lord 
Jesus recognized and acknowledged in His Divine Human pres- 
ence. But the church is not to enter upon a crusade against 
them. It is her duty only to guard her own people against their 
influence. That done, her supreme duty is to cultivate the dis- 
tinctive life of her own teachings. 

This, we may add, will be a light and a joy to the world. 
Such we have found to be the spirit of the last Convention. 


H. C. H. 


THE important interests cared for by the Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation were given the usual day, and its business was carried 
through quietly but successfully. A much-needed singing book 
~ was reported nearly ready and will certainly be cordially wel- 
comed, if not made too full and therefore too costly. The ad- 
dress of the President on, “ Teaching the Internal Sense of the 
Word,” was excellent as a statement of principles, but gave no 
practical hint as to methods. On the other hand, an interesting 
paper on “ Festivals,” gave details of entertaining and useful 
lantern lectures without showing their connection with the course 
of study. | 

The discussion of the day dealt with the lessons. The usual 
chart of forty uniform lessons was reported, and this was fol- 
lowed by a paper presenting a wholly different plan, which is 
that of a series of text books, somewhat as is done in day-schools. 
On the side of the uniform lesson it was said that it promotes 
common study by parents and children, that the weekly teachers’ 
meetings give opportunity to consult for the welfare of the school, 
that well-selected uniform lessons will seldom be found unsuit- 
able for any age and these can always be departed from by any 
teacher, and that the useful Sower can not be continued unless 
on this basis. The other side held that the teachers’ meetings 
were given to “cramming and coaching,” that we should get 
skilled teachers able to dispense with aid, and that our children 
are not now getting a thoroughly systematic training. The 
second view will be presented next year more completely, while 

the uniform lessons continue for the present. Meanwhile it 
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should be remembered that the personality and zeal of the 
teacher are of more effect than the method, and that the general 
imperfection of all such work, especially in small and remote 
schools, cannot be remedied by sudden changes of method alone. 

The meetings of the Young-People’s League were character- 
ized as usual by an order and efficiency which leave behind all 
the other meetings. An incredibly full programme was handed 
round and was proceeded with punctually. There is no one 
thing to praise when all were so worthy of it. All the way there 
was an unnecessary participation in the proceedings by ministers, 
causing the loss of some time, but this was borne with great 
patience. While it would not be courteous for the young people 
to decline to have the ministers take up the time, it may reason- 
ably be predicted that these interruptions will gradually become 
less frequent, as the clergy come to comprehend more fully the 
really remarkable efficiency of the Leagues. 

The one serious discussion arose over the action of a league 
which had not paid its head tax, on the ground of the tax being 
too high and of some exceptional circumstances. The tax was 
probably injudiciously high, but the right thing for the league to 
have done would have been to pay first and remonstrate after- 
wards. To refuse to pay after joining in the assessment is pal- 
pably unfair, and it was plain that this league had been ill-advised. 
That it felt some shame was manifest from the fact that it was 
not represented. The Leagues took the wise course in reducing 
the new tax and in throwing upon the defaulting league the set- 
tlement of the matter as its own conscience might dictate. 

The Leagues are ambitious to have a journal of their own, and 
they must establish it if Zhe Messenger cannot do better by them, 
but we hope that a way to continue on the present course will be 
found, because Zhe Messenger will be much harmed if the Leagues 
withdraw. 

The Leagues have adopted the swastika as their emblem, a 
very significant but perhaps not fully understood proceeding. 

The Swedenborg Scientific Association held its annual meeting 
also in New York, with fair attendance and helpful reports of the 
condition of its organ, 7ke New Philosophy, and of progress toward 
republishing the Principia and other works. Even the unpub- 
lished manuscripts are to be taken upere long. The Rev. Frank 
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Sewall, as President, gave an address on the relation of the 
scientific to the theological works of Swedenborg. Rev. C. T. 
Odhner read a paper in which he advocated Spontaneous Gen- 
eration as against the mode of creation outlined in “‘The Worship 
and Love of God.” This view was not accepted by the others 
who discussed it. The preponderance of clergy in the offices 
and discussions of the society would seem to indicate that the 
theological bearings of Swedenborg’s science will be especially 


- considered, and perhaps this is the side of it most important at 


the present time. 
T. F. W. 


CHRISTIANITY AS MANIFESTED TO HEATHEN 
NATIONS. 


NATIONS are instinctively looked upon by the people of other 
nations as composite individuals, having an individual character ; 


and the character of a nation its national character, is judged, 


and rightly judged, by its national doings, and the spirit that it 
manifests as a nation in its dealings with other nations, rather 
than by the exceptional conduct of some of its citizens — just 
as we judge the character of individual men, by their dealings 
with their fellow men. So, the worth of the professed religion 
of any nation is, in the same way, estimated by its apparent 
effect upon the national character. For, though the principle 
is not as distinctly formulated in any frevailing creed as we 


_ have it in the fundamental dogma of/the New Church that 


“All religion is of the life, and a life of religion is to do 
good” (Doctrine of Life, n. 1), yet there is a sort of recognition, 
by what may be called the common sense of mankind, that the 
value of any religious system is to be measured by the quality 
of character that it develops—-the kind of men that it makes. 
By this test the religion called Christian is being estimated 
to-day, perhaps as never before. 

We say the religion called Christian, because the true Chris- 
tian religion has not been taught, much less lived and manifested, 
by the nations as such that have borne the Christian name. 
The prevailing faiths that in the various sects are more or less" 
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current under the name Christian, are in their essentials not the 
religion taught by the Lord Jesus Christ, but are a mistaken and 
false interpretation of that, based upon creeds made and formu- 
lated by fallible and misguided men, in a very dark period of the 
Christian era— more or less modified in comparatively recent 
times, chiefly in non-essentials, and now in this more thoughtful 
and independent age are in process of being cast off, for — men 
. know not what! On the part of many, and increasing numbers, 
for a distinct denial of the divinity, and consequently of the 
worship of Him who was the founder and is the life of Chris- 
tianity, and of the divinity of His Written Word; other multi- 
tudes, shrinking from this dire extremity, yet rationally forced to 
depart from the worn-out, antiquated formulas, are in doubt and 
perplexity as to what they should believe; while some hold 
blindly still to the dark, irrational, ancient creeds. 

Such in general is the varied and uncertain faith of the na- 
tions calling themselves Christian — which has not prevented, if it 
has not inspired, their activities in their dealings with each other, 
and with the weaker nations, non-Christian, whom they deem 
spiritually benighted, and are compassing sea and land to make 
proselytes to their own faith. 

The religion taught by the Lord Jesus Christ is a religion of 
love, of meekness, of gentleness, humility, long-suffering, justice, 
and truth. Its voice, as spoken by its divine Founder before His 
incarnation, is: “O man... what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God”? (MicaH v. 8.) The chief of all its commandments is: 
** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ; and 
_ thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Its golden rule of con- 
duct is: “As ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” Its blessings are pronounced upon the poor in 
spirit; upon the meek; the hungry and thirsty after righteous- 
ness; the merciful; the pure in heart; and the peacemakers. 
The spirit of the religion that He taught is breathed in His in- 
junction: “ Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you ;”’ 
and this spirit He illustrates by the evident fact that He Him- 
self “maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
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sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” And the quiet 
method He enjoined for propagating this beneficent gospel is: 
“Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father Who is in heaven.” To 
propagate Christianity, or to break down barriers to its propaga- 
tion violently, with fire and sword, on whatever pretext, is as re- 
pugnant and foreign to the true Christian religion — the religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ — as evil is to good, or hell to heaven. 
And yet, to this day, it has largely been propagated violently. 
All along down the ages the promotion of what is called Chris- — 
tianity has been the cause or the excuse for desolating wars, and 
the steps of its dreadful march have been traced in blood. Un- 
doubtedly in this latest age the spirit of anti-Christ is generally 
less flagrant among the nations than in earlier and more barba- 
rous times; but even now cruel wars are approved, justified, and 
welcomed even by ministers high in the counsels of the churches, 
as divine means of opening the way to Christianity and Christian 
civilization; and they appear to voice the sentiment of the 
churches that they represent. 

And having forcibly broken down the barriers and opened the 
doors to our professed Christian civilization, are we careful to in- 
troduce only what is good among the peoples we have conquered? 
While distributing the Bible, and various and more or less per- 
verted understandings of it, with one hand, do not the nations 
trade, indiscriminately in things bad and good, with the other? 
In fact, do not their actions show that commerce rather than 
Christianity is what they use so much violence to promote? 
And not the restrained and regulated commerce that would be 
only civilizing and beneficent; but traffic from the lust of gain, 
which is indifferent whether it carry the seeds of life or death, of 
moral and spiritual advancement or degradation. This, certainly, 
is of no necessity ; for the power that can marshal forces to vio- . 
lently break open the way to commerce, is thrice able, if it has 
the will, to regulate and restrain it — to protect the weak peoples 
at our mercy against the introduction, for example, of our intoxi- 
cating drinks among them, and other means of their moral de- 
basement and deeper degradation. 

We cannot suppose that this long historic display of our civi- 
lizing and Christianizing methods has not been observed and 
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judged by the peoples whom we would make converts to our 
faith. It has been burnt and branded into their consciousness 
and their traditions, with all the pains and heartrendings that re- 
lentless warfare inflicts upon its hapless victims. ‘They may be 
terrified into the adoption of our destructive means of warfare, 
and such other things of our civilization as they hope will enable 
them to cope with, and defend themselves against us. But how 
can they think well of the religion in whose name these things 
are done? And of the civilization, called by its sacred name, 
that we press upon them — and make them fear more than they 
admire? Cruel wars, rapacity, unscrupulous lust of gain and of 
empire, so long and so generally practised by nations, cannot but 
make the witnessing peoples, individually and collectively, sus- 
picious and untrustful of the sincerity of the good and benevo- 
lent few from among them, who try to follow up the violence 
with truer and gentler methods. What wonder that missionaries 
from among these nations are not welcomed? That their un- 
welcome labors — earnest, and on the whole benevolent, as they 
have been — bear so little fruit? Religion must win the hearts 
of men. If, to let the kindly beneficent light of Christianity 
“so shine before men that they may see its good works,” is the 
true method and spirit of its propagation — as enjoined by its 
divine Founder— then must not the opposite course, pursued by 
the group of nations called Christian, powerfully repel from our 
professed Christianity those whom we should have sought to win, 
and make detestable in their eyes any religion called by the name 
Christian ? 

Can it be said that the nations called Christian have thus made 
an unjust impression, and caused a false judgment of themselves 
in tRe heathen world? We think not. It is not of themselves, 
but of Christianity, that they have created a false impression. If 
their Christianity is really such as is shown in their acts, it is a 
false Christianity. If not, then they are not true to their religion, 
and are falsely called Christian. In either case they falsely rep- 
resent Christianity. 

But how is it? Are not the national or public actions of a 
free people towards other peoples, in reality the outward expres- 
sion of their prevailing inward quality? For what such a nation 
does it could not do if the people of the nation did not favor 
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and support it. In fact, the prevailing quality or character of a 


nation of people, more obviously and also more actually appears, 
and can be more correctly judged, in their national doings than 
in the narrower spheres of their social and individual life. For 
the reason that men acting en masse —freed from the many 
almost unconscious outward restraints, legal and social, which 
hedge and curb them as individuals — act out more freely what 
isin them. In warfare, where individual responsibility is merged 
and lost from view, the fewer inwardly virtuous are overborne by 
the many vicious—and deeds are often done which a large 
majority of the individuals, as individuals, in the light of day, 
would from various motives shrink from. The action of a multi- 
tude, even of a regulated multitude, and even what is called 
orderly action, is thus the action of the prevailing sentiment of 
the multitude. Hence it is that, commonly, it is not the better 
sentiment that rules in a free country, but the prevailing senti- 
ment. But the good in such a community —they that try to 
make the golden rule the law of their conduct — if fewer, and 
unable to control, are by no means powerless. They exert a very 
important mollifying influence upon the public action, and often 
more or less tone and modify what they cannot control. They 
constitute in truth the living heart, the saving remnant in a com- 
munity, through whom by the Divine Providence its vitality can 
be preserved ; and without which it could not survive and be re- 
generated — as Sodom could not be, “ for the lack of ten.” For 
such lack powerful nations, in the course of history, have come 
to an end and passed away — remembered only by their crum- 
bling monuments and fading remnants of former greatness. 

If to-day, in this the most advanced and enlightened age, the 
nations called Christian present outwardly a sad and dishearten- 
ing aspect—if in the course of its two thousand years real 
Christianity has made but slow and. faltering progress — yet, to 
the profound and thoughtful student of Christian history in the 
light of the New Church, it should not be surprising or discour- 
aging. Rather, in view of the desperate condition of mankind, 
even the most civilized, at its dawn, and the vastly improved and 
more hopeful condition now, there is cause for greater expectancy 
and for rejoicing. So profoundly degenerate was the world then, 


_ that life truly human, true humanity, was in embers, almost gone 
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from it; and nothing less than the personal coming of the Lord 
could revive and save it from utter extinction. Of that time it 
had been prophetically said: “I beheld, and lo, there was no 
man ” (JER. iv.25). It was upon this spiritual and moral desola- 
tion that Christianity dawned—a religion which presents the 
very loftiest ideal, even the perfect man! An ideal which, from 
such a state of degeneracy, might well seem impracticable — and 
by vast numbers even at this day in Christendom is considered so. 
Of course such an ideal could be only very slowly and gradually 
approached, even by individuals — vastly more slowly by nations 
— because it involves a radical and total change of the hereditary 
character. And when the Divine founder of Christianity held up 
this ideal before men, and said, “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect,” the requirement was not, 
as His teachings everywhere show, that they should come at 
once up to this lofty standard, which would be impossible, but 
that they should keep it before them, aim at it, as a thing to live 
for and strive to attain. 

In all the nations, and in all the ages, a comparatively few 
have striven, in more or less unenlightened and imperfect ways 
to attain this Christian ideal — often inconspicuously, in narrow 
circles — even while the nations of which they formed a small 
and perhaps unrecognized part, were violating every vital precept 
of Christianity. These few in all the ages, often persecuted, 
have been the real representatives of the true Christian religion 
and true Christianity. These still relatively few, in this new and 
more enlightened age are undoubtedly more numerous, better in- 
structed, and more influential than in any former time. So that 
there is now, probably, more of true Christianity in the world 
than at any former period — and the civilization of the time is 
becoming more and more leavened with it. But no nation yet 
has set before the world the shining example of a people whose 
lofty aim is, in all their internal affairs, and in all their dealings 
with other nations, to conform their conduct to the vital Christian 
rule of life, “ As ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” In other words, there has never yet been a truly 
Christian nation —a nation that truly represented the pure, and 
just, and gentle Christian religion, founded by our Lord Jesus 


‘Christ. When there are such nations, to “let their light so shine 
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before men,” then will begin to be fulfilled the prophecy that, 
“all nations will flow unto Mount Zion,” then missionary work 
will not be unwelcome or unavailing, but “many people will go 
and say, Come ye, and let us go unto the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob, and He will teach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths.” (Isa. ii. 2, 3.) 


S. M. W. 


THOUGHTS ON LITURGY REVISION. 


THE subject of Liturgy Revision has now been before the 
Convention’s Council of Ministers for a long time. It was intro- 
duced, not by order of the Convention nor by outside pressure 
from any quarter, but as a voluntary matter on the part of the 
ministers themselves. Some wish had been expressed by prom- 
inent members of the church that greater uniformity of liturgical 
usage might prevail among the worshipping bodies of this coun- 
try, or that, at least, all needless differences might be removed; 
and the question appeared to be one which the ministers might 
usefully keep before them, for such consideration as should from 
time to time seem profitable. 

Thus far no definite conclusions have been reached, and but 
little progress has been made. There has been a tacit under- 
standing that any attempts to produce a new book, or new order 
of worship, would be useless unless we were practically unani- 
mous. A long step towards unanimity and uniformity was taken 
when, at the suggestion of our late brother, John Worcester, a 
willingness to waive their preference for the name “ Jehovah ” 
was expressed by those who use the present Boston edition; but 
this is about as far as we have gone. 

It is plain to me that we can make no real progress in the 
matter until we are agreed on certain principles of action. And 
foremost among them is this: that we should seek to embody, as 
far as possible, in our forms and modes of worship, the distinctive 
teachings of the New Church. This is what our fathers did, and 
to them we owe the most characteristic and beautiful part of our 
service, namely, the predominant use of Scripture passages in the 
singing and other devotional exercises. It is not claimed that 
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this was a new or original idea in the world, but it did receive 
among our earlier New-Churchmen a fresh and full development, 
in accordance with their belief that “by means of the letter of 
the Word man has conjunction with the Lord and consociation 
with angels.” The consequence is that we have many chants, 
anthems, responsive services, etc., which are very dear to us, and 
which are peculiarly our own, On these lines, as it seems to me, 
we should endeavor to proceed, seeking at every step to be guided 
from above, not from below, looking for light to the Word and 
the heavenly doctrines, and only incidentally to the experiences 
of men, as embodied in their customs and traditions. 

May it not, then, be useful at this time to consider in a general 
way some of the points connected with worship, on which we 
have explicit instruction ? 

In the first place, let us remember the foundation teaching 
which is emphasized throughout the writings of the church, and 
nowhere more strongly than in the chapter concerning “ Divine 
worship in heaven,” which occurs in the work on “ Heaven and 
Hell.” There we read as follows: — 

Divine worship itself, in the heavens, does not consist in frequenting tem- 
ples and in hearing preaching, but in a life of love, charity, and faith accord- 
ing to doctrines; preachings in temples serve only as means of instruction in 
matters of life. (n. 222.) 

This plainly shows that the outward ceremonies of worship, 
if they are of the right kind, must be filled with the purpose of 
leading a good life, and must tend to the accomplishment of that 
_ purpose. Thus we have one general test which should be applied 
to all religious exercises, and which is involved in the question: 
Do they strengthen in us the love of what is good, and help to 
make us better men and women, bringing us near to the Lord, in 
the sense of increasing our desire to do His will? We know 
that much which goes by’ the name of worship has no such effect 
as this, but is mere formalism, a kind of pious sentimentality, 
which does not even think of neighborly usefulness. More than 
we are aware of, it may be in our power to construct our rituals 
according to a plan which has the love of God and man as its 
visible heart and centre. Swedenborg says : — 


As to what concerns the order into which the church has been established 
by God, it is this: that God should be in all and everything of it, and the 
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neighbor also, towards whom order is to be exercised. The laws of that order 
are as many as there are truths in the Word; the laws which relate to God 
will make its head, the laws which relate to the neighbor will make its body, 
and the ceremonies will make the dress; for, unless these held the others to- 
gether in their order, it would be as if the body were stripped naked and 
exposed to the heat in summer and to the cold in winter; or as if the walls 
and roof should be removed from a temple, and thus the sacred repository, 
the altar, and the pulpit should stand without protection, exposed to various 
kinds of violence. (True Christian Religion, 55.) 


This statement has a twofold significance. It implies, first, — 
that, since ceremonies are the dress, it is necessary that they 
should fit the body which they cover. Secondly, it accords to 
them a very great importance. As means of protecting the es- 
sential laws of order regarding God and man from profanation 
and destruction, they are shown to fill a higher place than was 
ever before conceived of. It should not, however, be difficult to 
see, if we quietly reflect on the matter, that, without stated and 
formal worship somewhere on the earth, not only would the con- 
tinuance of all external worship be endangered, but the deeper 
things involved in it would suffer violence, or even perish. The 
laws of love to the Lord and the neighbor would lose one of the 
strongest influences by which they are kept alive. 

But the former of the two points is that with which we now 
have to deal, namely, that the dress should fit the body. The 
ceremonies, which are the dress, should be such as to give the 
most perfect expression to the deep principles for which expres- 
sion is demanded. On this point, surely, instruction can be 
obtained from the writings of the church, and there are certain 
natural inferences to be drawn from it. 

For example: one of the most important uses of dress or 
clothing is to keep the body warm. In like manner the cere- 
monies of worship, as has been intimated, should give warmth 
to the love of God and man. If they fail to do so, they are 
seriously, even fatally, defective. Our services, therefore, must 
not be cold, meagre, and barren. They must not be Quakerish 
or Puritanical. They must appeal to the heart rather than to 
the intellect. And yet the latter must have its reasonable de- 
mands satisfied, which they cannot be unless the worship rests on 
a basis of substantial truth. 

But again, the other extreme is also to be avoided. Too much 
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dress is almost as bad as too little. What is superfluous in wor- 
ship does not kindle good affections, but either causes discomfort 
or makes us think of the ceremonies themselves and not of the 
good and truth which they were intended to express. The desire 
for display may exist in forms of worship as well as in modes of 
dress. Our doctrines repeatedly warn us against the hurtfulness 
-of externals without corresponding internals. But on this branch 
of the subject more will be said presently. 

Another point of no little comsequence is that absolute and 
unvarying uniformity in dress is neither necessary nor desirable. 
It does not exist in heaven, nor is there any warrant for its exist- 
ing on earth. The same is true of religious ceremonies. They 
should not be so rigid and inflexible as to admit of no divergence 
or variety. Yet there should be a certain general resemblance 
among the ceremonies of any given church, sufficient to distin- 
guish it from all other churches, just as the clothing of different 
races of men distinguishes them from each other. Every phrase 
of New-Church worship, for instance, should glow with belief in 
the Lord as the only God, im the divinity of Scripture, and 
in the life of charity. The reality and nearness of heaven, and 
the presence of the Lord in His Second Coming, should be 
always manifest. Thus there will be uniformity in general, and 
variety in particulars. It seems to me, as was suggested at the 
outset, that the first question for the Council to consider is, 
how far we can go together in this general uniformity, so as to 
present, as it were, a common style of dress, drawn from the 
teachings of our church, and yet admitting, in its details, of the 
greatest differences of size, texture, and color, according to vagy- 
ing conditions and circumstances. Are we not ready to agree 
on a uniform order of worship, and can we not find some higher 
reason than our own personal preferences, why a certain order 
should be adopted? Is it not also possible to frame from what 
is taught about the marriage of good and truth in the Word, a 
law for the arrangement of responsive readings? These are two 
important questions, which may illustrate the principle that I 
have in mind, There are, of course, many others. 

In conclusion, let us consider what is said on the subject in 
the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” where, in explanation of the verse, 
‘‘T saw no temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it,” we find it written : — 
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This signifies that in that Church there will not be any external separate 
from what is internal, because the Lord Himself in His Dvine Human, from 
whom is derived the all of the church, is alone approached, worshipped, and 
adored. By “I saw no temple therein” is not meant that, in the New Church, 
which is the New Jerusalem, there will not be temples, but that in it there will 
not be an external separate from what is internal. The reason is that bya 
temple is signified the church as to worship, and in the highest sense the Lord 
Himself as to the Divine Human, who is to be worshipped; and, since all of 
the church is from the Lord, therefore it is said, “for its temple is the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb,” by which is signified the Lord in His Divine 
Human. By the Lord God Almighty is meant the Lord from eternity who is 
Jehovah Himself, and by the Lamb is signified His Divine Human. (n. 918.) 


Such is the ideal of worship presented to the New Church. 
No external separate from its internal! Nothing assumed for 
outward effect, or asking to be admired for its own sake! No 
service or ceremony causing men to say how beautiful it is in 
itself, but all religious exercises so perfectly expressive of spiri- 
tual thought and feeling, that they themselves are unnoticed, and 
only the thought and feeling are remembered! Forms of devo 
tion so transparent as to become invisible, because the Lord 
shines through them, and He alone is seen or thought of! Far 
enough are we from realizing any such conception, but after it 
we should never cease to strive. 

™ 


IS SELF-EXAMINATION POSSIBLE ? 


SeLpom has any expression in the religious press made so painful 
an impression as an editorial in the Sunday-School Times on “The 
Folly and Harm of Self-Examination.” The editorial, which ap- 
peared March 23, at the very time when the general thought of 
Christendom was more likely to be turned to repentance than at 
other seasons of the year, began in this way : — 

Many persons count self-examination a duty, and many think it a profitable 
occupation. Not a few think that self-examination is enjoined in the Bible, 
and that attention to self-examination is an indication of Christian fidelity. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, it is not a duty, it is not required in the Bible, it is 
not profitable, nor even practicable, whatever be its motive. 


The article enlarged upon these declarations, especially by point- 
ing out the mistakes which self-deceived persons have made as to 
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their worthiness or unworthines, mistakes due to mere temperament 
or condition of health. 

No doubt the editor had in view the exhortations to self-exam- 
ination which are usually made from pulpits as times of receiving 
the communion approach. The-one given in the Book of Common 
Prayer is well known, in which communicants are exhorted : — 

‘First to examine your lives and conversations by the rule of God's Com-. 
mandments; and whereinsoever ye perceive yourselves to have offended, either 
by will, word, or deed, there to bewail your own sinfulness, and to confess 
yourselves to Almighty God, with full purpose of amendment of life. 


To all this practice from the beginning we understand the Zimes 
to say, “It is impossible, and unprofitable if attempted.” The use 
of such words in the English or Episcopal service evidently rests 
upon the basis of possibility, and it is assumed that, if a soul is will- 
ing to examine itself, it will have little or no difficulty in doing so. 
The advice of the Zimes to cast this work aside seems to be of a 
piece with the present slashing of everything which a hasty and 
destructive criticism may find in its way. 

The necessity of self-examination and the method of it are so 
fully and clearly set forth in the teachings of the New Church, that 
this opportunity is taken briefly to present them, in the spirit of our 
Lord’s words, “‘ I am not come to destroy but to fulfil.” 

We read in “‘ Arcana,” 1909 : — 

Every one can see the nature of his life, if he only examines the nature of 
its purpose; .not of his purposes, for these are as innumerable as his inten- 
tions, and almost as many as his judgments and conclusive thoughts, but 
these are intermediate purposes, originating in the leading one and tending to 
it, but he should examine the purpose which he prefers to all the rest, and in 
comparison with which the others are as nothing. 


Here we have at once a fundamental truth which alone makes 
self-examination practicable, and this is, that there is a leading motive 
in every one, and that it is necessary and sufficient to ascertain this. 
Then we are at the root of our characters, at the fountain head of 
our qualities and states of life. 

Again we meet in the same work with the words, “ Let him who 
would know the nature of his faith examine in himself the affections, 
purposes, and deeds of his life.” (Arcana, 2982.) 

We advance to another point, in the definite statement of the 
need of looking at that which most pleases us, which is thus pre- 

sented : — 
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Man should examine himself, and from his pleasures should learn his love, 
and hence from what he knows of correspondence, may know his state after 
death. (Heaven and Hell, 487.) 


This scrutiny to ascertain what we most enjoy and what, could it 
be abundantly obtained, would most fully satisfy our desires, is men- 
tioned again in a little different way : — 

He who examines himself in order to do the work of repentance, must ex- 
amine his thoughts and the designs of his will, and must there see what he 
would do if permitted, that is, if he had no reason to fear the law or the loss 
of reputation or wealth. They who do not examine the evils of their thought 
and will cannot do the work of repentance, for they think and desire after- 
wards as before. This is examining one’s self. 


The above statement is taken from “ The New Jerusalem and Its 
Heavenly Doctrine,” 164, and is an essential part of the chapter on 
Repentance in that work. 

Yet more fully is the subject treated in the following passage : — 


Since man has an internal and an external and both must be reformed in 
order that the man may be reformed, and since no one can be reformed unless 
he examines himself, sees and confesses his evils, and then desists from them, 
it follows that not only the external but also the internal must be examined. 


If only the external be examined, man sees only what he actually has done, _ 


as that he has not committed murder, adultery, theft, and so forth; and thus 
he examines the evils of his body but not of his spirit; yet the evils of his 
spirit must be examined in order that one may be reformed, for man after 
death lives as a spirit and all the evils which are in him remain; his spirit is 
not examined unless he attends to his thoughts, especially to his intentions 
which are thoughts from the will ; there evils are in their origin and root, that 
is, in his longings and pleasures; unless these be seen and confessed, the man 
is still in the evils although outwardly he has not done them. Such is the 
examination of the internal man, and by this the external man is examined in 
its essence. (Divine Providence, 152.) 


An additional thought is given when it is said that a man should 
examine himself “once or twice in a year” (Marriage Love, 529). 


Here the magnitude and seriousness of the task lead to the thought 


that it cannot and need not be undertaken frequently. On one’s 
birthday, or on the recurrence of the days of especial significance 
to his spiritual life, he may do this very profitably. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is a certain abuse of self-exami- 
nation which must be guarded against. It is that morbid introspec- 
tion which weakens the mental powers and may lead to dangerous 
self-condemnation. The remedy for this is to be found in a health- 
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ful love of serving others. Undoubtedly there is a tendency in some 
to make themselves unhappy by indulging in a chronic remorse, 
but remorse alone does very little for us. To dwell upon a failure 
is of little use compared with an earnest, prayerful effort to do 
better and avoid previous mistakes. 

When, as the result of faithful occasional self-examination, the 
law of the Lord comes to be “written upon the heart,” then the 
whole life is in the light and is continually self-examined. 

There is much more teaching, but it will be sufficient for the pres- 
ent purpose to note the statement that “in the examination the Lord 
leads man, and opens the evils, and inspires the abhorrence of them, 
and at the same time the effort to desist from them and to begin a 
new life’ (True Christian Religion, §39). This passage is also taken 
from the chapter on Repentance, every word of which has a bearing 
on the utility of self-examination. 

It may be well to point out that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
also set himself against self-examination, saying in an article pub- 
lished thirty years ago: “‘ You cannot spend your time less profitably 
than in rummaging your heart to see what is there ; there is little or 
no benefit in analyzing yourselves.” But surely it would have done 
him and his reputation no harm if he had “ rummaged”’ a little in his 
large but undisciplined heart ; and there is every reason to believe 
that, so far as the Sunday-School Times is successful in driving out 
self-examination, it will be responsible for a most superficial and 
spurious Christianity, which will cease to pray : “ Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; and see if 
there is any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

T. F. W. 


THE CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


Our English newspaper, Morning Light, lately called attention to 
the fact that confusion exists in England in regard to the name of 
the church organized by and for our brethren abroad. It seems 
that when the last census of the United Kingdom was taken, the 
question, “To what religious body do you belong?” was answered 
in such ways that it reported people under all the headings: New 
Church, New-Jerusalem Church, the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
New Christian Church, Swedenborgians, and others. Two unfortu- 
nate results followed —the number of small religious bodies ap- 
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peared to be larger than it really was, and the number of our own 
people appeared to be smaller than it really was. In view of the 
fact that a new census is about to be taken, Morning Light advises 
all its readers to answer the question in one way and to say, “‘ The 
New-Jerusalem Church.” It pointed out that that is the right name, 
because it is written that “ the New Church is to be called the New 
Jerusalem.” (Apocalypse Revealed, 886.) 

This passage and others of like import do not discriminate be- 
tween the names “ New-Jerusalem Church” and “Church of the 
New Jerusalem,” and there is no need to do so for ordinary pur- 
poses. The point in question is the advisability of using the term 
“New Jerusalem” in designating our body, rather than “ New 
Church” merely, or “‘ New Christian Church,” or “ Swedenborgian,” 
or what not. These terms seem to be objectionable on account of 
their inadequacy, and no other objections need be urged. Among 
ourselves and as a euphonious adjective the term ‘ New-Church” 
may do no harm, as when we say New-CuuRCH Review, New-Church 
School, and the like, but even then some risk is run of being mis- 
understood, for the word “church ” is used both of an organization 
and of a building. To say “the New Church” may, therefore, im- 
ply only a new building. If a service be announced “at the New 
Church,” as is frequently done, it may be generally supposed that 
a building is so named because recently erected. On the other 
hand, any recently-formed organization is entitled to be called a 
New Church, and in the ordinary speech the term could not be em- 
ployed of one which has existed for some time. The term “Swe- 
denborgian ” may seem adequate for public information, but it is 
wholly inadequate otherwise, because it suggests that we are follow- 
ers of Swedenborg when our only head is the Lord Jesus Christ. 

For some reason there has been a disposition to vary names, which 
is wholly unusual in religious history. Our Convention at one time 
was asked to adopt as a name which should be the only one used, 
“ The New Christian Church.” At another time some one proposed 
“Church of the Divine Humanity.” Locally great variety prevails, 
and with some obscurity resulting in the public mind. ‘“ The Chapel 
of the Divine Providence” does not indicate the distinctive faith 
preached there. “ New-Christianity Church” is also ambiguous. 
“Church of the Divine Humanity ” is expressive only to those who 
understand the phrase. “Society of the Advent” is wholly obscure. 
If one should observe the notice-boards placed upon our houses of 
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worship in this country and Great Britain, he would discover a be- 
wildering divergence of usage in designating one thing, The Church 
of the New Jerusalem. 

It may not be out of place to refer to a local experience. When 
_ meetings began to be held in a city near Boston the public used 
always the term “Swedenborgian,” and out of deference to the pub- 
lic some of our people used that term. There was a suggestion that 
“ Immanuel Church” be chosen as an agreeable designation. But 
the light must not be placed under a bushel, and so the notice-board 
was headed, “‘ The Church of the New Jerusalem,” and all announce- 
ments were made under that heading, and persons serving on public 
boards as representatives of the church gave in that name, and thus 
the impending obscurity was avoided and the beautiful and power- 
ful Bible term was adopted and soon came to be respected and 
loved. There was a distinct missionary gain from the use of the 
best term all along. 

This subject was in mind when a thoughtful friend spoke of the 
same matter, saying that our people are unwise in using so many 
names, with some of them likely to hide the fact for which we stand, 
and the wish was expressed that the Review might speak of the 
subject. Thus it arises in England and America at the same time, 
and it is hoped that it will have due attention as very important. 

T. F. W. 


A MULTITUDE MADE EQUIVALENT TO A FEW. 


Tue carelessness of the editor’s substitute in vacation has 
been responsible for many strange declarations and retractions 
in the past, and more may be expected while editor’s chairs are 
temporarily filled by cheap and over-worked men or women of no 
experience. We have noticed cases in which religious papers 
have quite changed their tone and style for the hot season, only 
to go quickly back again with the return of editors to their work. 
It would be ungenerous to make much of such delinquencies as 
may occur in this way, but, even in hot weather, justice is more 
agreeable than its opposite, and much more so than reckless and 
self-contradictory statement. 

We have now in view an editorial in the Mew- York Jndependent 
on “ Eddyism and Dowieism,” dealing in the usual ridicule of 
these movements. A more serious tone would not be out of 
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place, and we predict that such teachings will require in the end 
much more thorough examination and refutation than the pulpit 
and the press have taken the trouble to give; indeed, the most 
that is said of them is simply gratuitous advertising, for which 
Mr. Dowie and Mrs, Eddy may well be grateful. 

But the writer in the /ndependent does not end with these two; 
he goes on, while he has his brief opportunity, to have a fling at 
“the Irvingite Church, the New-Jerusalem Church, Millerism, 
Spiritualism, Mormonism,” and so forth. All these he accounts 
for on two general grounds, first, because they claim to heal the 
sick; second, because — with Carlyle — people are “ mostly fools.” 
He is so irreverent as to say, “If Jesus had not healed the sick, 
he would have had no great following.” This for the healing 
point, and for the point of foolishness he says that few have 
learned to think for themselves, “or we should not find a multi- 
tude of men and women of quite good education, literary in their 
tastes, accepting the nonsense of Swedenborg’s correspondences, 
or the pretensions of the Hindu Swamis.”’ Well, we see what this 
means, but we read on, only to find the words, “the New-Jerusa- 
lem Church still numbers a few mystics.” 

Now we are troubled with these two expressions, “a multitude 
of men and women” and “a few mystics,” and we cannot tell 
which the writer would have let stand if he had observed the 
contradiction before it was put in type. Are not both expres- 
sions the results of utter ignorance? “Multitude” is certainly 
wrong, “few” is certainly wrong. While the system of theology 
drawn from the scriptures by the agency of Swedenborg is not at 
all calculated to move the masses, as the personal leadership of the 
Dowies or the Eddys may do, yet the stability of the ‘(New Church 
is as far removed from the ephemeral and enthusiastic institutions 
named from Irving or Miller as it can be. We are glad to know 
and to say that the /ndependent was formerly a most trustworthy 
religious paper, and, now that it has become secular, we still 
value it; and we are surprised that it is getting into the way of 
printing such stuff as the editorial referred to, which gives the 
impression that it cannot afford to employ competent writers in 
the vacation season. It is, of course, the mark of the tyro, 
whether in pulpit or editor’s chair, that he undertakes to know 


everything and to state it all at the first opportunity. 
T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


OUR LORD’S ASSUMPTION OF THE HUMAN.* 
It is necessary to a true understanding of the doctrine concerning 


_ the divine incarnation, to know what finite degrees were involved in 


the human assumed by the Lord; and whence they were taken. 

One of the considerations fundamental to the understanding of 
these very important questions is the doctrine, clearly taught in the 
writings, that the soul of man is from the father and his body from 
the mother. This we find in the “ True Christian Religion,” 92, 103, 
and in other places. In the first of these passages it is definitely 


' stated that what is from the mother is material. It reads as fol- 


lows :— 


The soul is from the father, and the body from the mother; for the soul 
is in the seed of the father, and is clothed with a body in the mother. Or, 
what is the same, all the spiritual that man has is from the father, and all the 
material is from the mother. 


In the work on “ The Doctrine of the Lord,” 35, this teaching is 
distinctly applied to the Lord’s maternal human, in the following 
words : — 

The Divine took on the Human, that is, united Himself to it as the soul 
to its body —even so that they were not two, but one Person. From this it 
follows that He put off the human from the mother, which in itself was like 
the human of another man, and thus material, and put on a Human from the 
Father, which in itself was like His Divine, and thus substantial, whereby 
the human also was made Divine. 


Substantially the same is said, in slightly different language, in 
many other passages, as in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 6716 : — 

The Lord was conceived of Jehovah, and hence the inmost of His life was 
Jehovah Himself; for the inmost of life of every man, which is called the 
soul, is from the father, and what that inmost puts on, which is called the 
body, is from the mother. 

The doctrine seems clear, then, that what the Lord actually took 
from the mother, Mary, was but the veriest material ultimate of the 


*A paper prepared at the request of the Council of Ministers of the 
General Convention of the New Jerusalem in the United States. 
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_ human, the material body; and that He took from her no mental 
or spiritual part of the assumed humanity. 

But, if all that is spiritual in man is thus from the Reber, and if 
in the Lord all the corresponding inheritance was from His Father, 
Jehovah, and was therefore divine; and if in Him, as in man, no 
degree of the strictly spiritual or mental part, but only the ultimate 
material body was from the mother, then, whence and how did He 
take upon Himself all the hereditary maternal and also paternal 
evils of the human race — which inhere in man’s spiritual or mental 
part, and only from this in his body —and conquer and subdue 
them? and thus could “ bear our griefs and carry our sorrows,” so 
that “in all the afflictions of mankind He was afflicted” and “ the 
chastisement of their peace was upon Him’’? (Isa. liii. 4 ; Ixiii. 9.) 
This is the point of difficulty that calls for solution, and was per- 
haps the reason which led to the proposal to consider the subject 
here. We can, of course, have no knowledge of this most holy 
divine subject except by what is revealed ; and it must be said that 
we find no distinct dogmatic teaching on the particular point in- 
volved. And yet there is so much of general light of doctrine in 
the writings bearing upon the sibject, and so distinctly setting forth 
the principles involved, that we think it may be affirmed that on the 
whole they furnish a very clear and intelligible answer to the question. 

The answer appears to be, in brief, that in the descent of the 
divine soul to the lowest ultimate of the human, and there clothing 
itself with a material body in the womb of a virgin, in and by the 
very fact of this descent, the divine passed successively through and 
took upon Himself all the intervening degrees of the finite human ; 
and that according to divine order He could not otherwise have 
taken upon Himself the intervening degrees of the human than by 
thus clothing Himself first with an ultimate material body. That 
the body thus assumed — the mere material part of the natural de- 
gree, which was all that He took from the mother, was but the means 
whereby, in descent, He took upon Himself — not the interior de- 
grees of her individual human, but all the degrees of finite human- 
ity intervening between the inmost soul and the material body — 
celestial, spiritual, and natural; which are embodied in the succes- 
sive heavens and the world of spirits; embracing all the goods and 
truths of the heavens, and of the world of spirits unperverted 
and perverted ; embracing, in short, all the goods and truths, and 
all the evils of the entire body of finite humanity ; all this not — 
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indeed none of this — by inheritance from an individual virgin, but 
by means of her as a necessary instrumentality. So that, not men 
on earth alone, but in all the heavens, and in the world of spirits — 
the whole body of humanity — was redeemed by the Lord’s advent. 
To use the conception of an eloquent expounder of this sublime 
doctrine (De Charms), all the angels in all the heavens, all the 
spirits under heaven, and all men on all the earths — the universal 
body of humanity, individually and together, could truly unite in the 
joyful, prophetic chorus, “ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given.” (Isa. ix. 6.) 

We are taught (Arcana Ccelestia, 6280, 3195, ¢¢ a/d7), that from 
eternity, before the incarnation, the angelic heaven constituted a 
Divine Human, whereby, through the angelic hosts filled with His 
presence, the Lord Jehovah put forth His mercy and His power for 
the salvation of men; but that this human not being in itself abso- 
lutely divine (/did., 6000), though from the divine, there was an in- 
herent limit to its instrumental power which it could not transcend, 
so that when the human race, in its downward progress, approached 
the point of its degeneracy where it would be beyond the divine 
power as then manifested to save, it became necessary to the salva- 
tion of men that He should invest Himself with a Human that in 
all its degrees should be one with Himself, absolutely divine. Then 
was the exigency referred to in the prophecy: “And I looked, and 
there was none to help; and I wondered that there was none to 
uphold, therefore mine own arm brought salvation unto me.” (Isa. 
Ixiii. 5.) 

Our instruction with regard to the Divine Human before the in- 
carnation, is found especially in the work on “The Divine Love 
and Wisdom,” where in n. 233 we read that — 

In the Lord from eternity, who is Jehovah, before the assumption of the 
human in the world, there were the two prior degrees [that is, the celestial 
and the spiritual] actually, and the third degree in potency, such as they are 
also with the angels. But after the assumption of the human in the world 
He superinduced also the third degree, which is called the natural; and by 
this He became a man like to a man in the world, but with the difference that 
this degree, like the prior degrees, is infinite and uncreate, while in an angel 
and in men these degrees are finite and created. For the Divine, which fills 
all space without space, penetrated even to the ultimates of nature. 


And again in the “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 3061 : — 


The Divine itself in heaven or in the Greatest Man was Divine Human, 
and was Jehovah Himself clothed thus with the human. But when mankind 
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became such that the Divine itself clothed as Divine human could no longer 
affect them — that is, when Jehovah could no longer come to man because he 
had so far removed himself — then Jehovah, who is the Lord as to the Divine 
essence, descended and took upon Him a Human, by conception Divine, and 
by birth from a virgin like another man’s. (Also Arcana Ccelestia, 6371 ; 
et alibi.) 


As we apprehend the doctrine— In the conception of the infant 
man, the soul, which is from the father, as it goes forth to quicken- 
ing in the womb of the mother, passes through the successive spiri- 
tual degrees, the celestial, the spiritual, and the natural, down to 
that lowest part of the natural which is not spiritual but material — 
forming in its way but the organic rudiments of these interior de- 
grees—and there takes on a body, which is a complete initial 
organic habitation of the soul. Until this complete, initial develop- 
ment of an ultimate organic abode for the soul is formed, the inte- 
rior degrees can have no development; for they would have no 
permanency of form and no foundation to rest upon. These interior 
degrees, the celestial, the spiritual, and the natural as to its spiritual 
part, are from the father; and also that lowest or outermost part 
of the natural mind called the Amdéus (literally the border or edge 
of a thing), which is not of spiritual substance, nor yet strictly 
material (Divine Love and Wisdom, 257, 270, 388 ; Divine Provi- 
dence, 220), but intermediate. Swedenborg calls it “the medium 
between the spiritual and the natural” (Divine Wisdom, § viii.). 
It is notable that he seems to carefully avoid calling the Amdus 
material, but always says “ natural,” or that it is “of the purest 
substances of nature,” and “ nearest to the spiritual.” In the manu- 
script of the posthumous treatise on “ Divine Wisdom,” he even 
first wrote maseria/e, in the sentence just quoted, and then erased 
it and substituted safurale, showing that he marked a distinction 
between the terms. When at death the grosser substances of the 
material body are put off, this Amdus “ of the purest substances of 
nature” remains, but “ recedes” (Divine Love and Wisdom, 257), 
and from being the inmost seat of consciousness of the material 
body, it is then relegated to the lowest place, below the region of 
spiritual consciousness, and forms the cutaneous covering of the 
spiritual body — the unconscious, ultimate containant of all things, 
whereon they rest. That this, too, is from the father seems clearly 
implied in the following : — 


In the seed of man is his soul, in perfect human form, covered over with 
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substances from the purest things of nature from which a body is formed in 
the womb of the mother. (Conjugial Love, 183.) 


In the seed of every one, from which he is conceived, there is a graft or 
offshoot of the father’s soul, in its fulness, within a certain covering from the 
elements of nature. Through this his body is formed in the mother’s womb, 
(True Christian Religion, 103.) 


The conception thus and pre-natal development of the infant man 
presents an image of the divine process of the Lord’s assumption 
of the finite human in order that He might glorify it, or make it 
divine, and at the same time might conquer and subdue the hells, 
for the redemption of mankind, and the restoration and preservation 
_ Of the heavens. But there is this important difference. That while 
in the infant man are but the organic rudiments of the two prior 
degrees, undeveloped, in the Lord these were in actuality, though 
not yet absolutely divine ; and in Him only the natural was but in 
potency or undeveloped, as the tree is in the seed. This natural 
degree in the infant Lord, as to its essentials, its organic rudimentary 
forms and substance, was from His Father, Jehovah, and was there- 
fore divine ; but it was in the same degree as the world of spirits — 
and by descending into and clothing Himself with the human in 
that degree He opened the way to be tempted by all the accumu- 
lated hereditary evils of the human race, which also are in that de- 
gree ; and in conquering them in temptation, He, at the same time, 
put off the forms and substance of the infirm finite natural and put 
on a divine natural, and thus made the natural degree itself divine, 
even to the extreme ultimates of the body, wherein that degree 
terminates (Arcana Ccelestia, 6872; Diary, Part VII., p. 26). In 
brief: The divine soul, in its going forth, clothed itself successively 
with all degrees of the finite human—=§in the heavens, in the world 
of spirits, and in the material body — with all its infirmities and ac- 
cumulated evils, in order that He might put them off, might put 
off the very forms and substance of the finite, and put on divine 
forms and substance, and thus clothe Himself for all eternity with 
a Divine Human, in the same degrees. This was the Glorification. 


S. M. W. 
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NOTES ON SWEDENBORG’S TRANSLATION OF PSALM 
PASSAGES. 


GREEK was known to Swedenborg as Latin was, by means of 
his training at the University. He owned a Greek lexicon in 
1700, when he was about twelve years of age. (See account in 
New-Cuurcu Review for January, 1901, page 141.) A glance at 
the translation of the Revelation employed by him in his two 
works on the Apocalypse will show that it is his own translation 
from Greek into Latin, and departs from that of Schmidt in its 
more exact literalness. Schmidt puts in words, usually in italics 
and inclosed in parentheses, considering them necessary to a good 
Latin style, but Swedenborg puts in nothing and gives his Latin 
the rugged strength of the original. He very probably had 
Schmidt before him, and we can trace his use of it, but when 
Schmidt rendered the infinitive, deiksai, ‘to show” (I. 1), by the 
phrase, ut ostenderet, Swedenborg wrote the infinitive indicare, and 
so all the way. 

But Hebrew was learned by him in immediate preparation for 
his mission of unfolding the spiritual sense. He had at his 
death a copy of the Hebrew Bible in two volumes quarto, which 
he carried in traveling, and this went to Ferelius, pastor of the 
Swedish Church in London, as a burial fee. (See Tafel “ Docu- 


- ments,” Vol. II. page 563.) His diary of September 1, 1747, 


shows that he was studying the Hebrew verbs. A little earlier, 
when writing his first notes, or Adversaria, he would say “ see the 
Hebrew text,” as if he were not working directly from it (Adver- 
saria iv. page 90); and in his /ndex Biblicus he frequently cor- 
rected the translation before him with the word, /ge, “read 
rather,” and this would imply that he was then not dealing with 
the Hebrew alone or mainly. But in the translation of Genesis 
and Exodus in the “ Arcana” he was dealing directly with the 
Hebrew. Schmidt had rendered the Hebrew connective by 
many words, ‘um, sed, nimirum, autem, atgue, itague, and so on, 
but Swedenborg held always to ¢/, and always put it as the first © 
word of the sentence. Thus he Hebraized his Latin for the sake 
of exactness. He gives, under date June 27, 1748, reasons for 
preferring to read the unpointed Hebrew (Spiritual Diary, 
2414.) In “Sacred Scripture,” 103, he remarks upon the mean- 
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ing of Maschal in the singular and of its meaning in the plural 
as one would do who was at home in the Hebrew, and we know 
how he was able to view it in the light of heaven. But all that 
he says about the Hebrew language cannot be considered here, 
and I content myself with remarking that he refers to it in gen- 
eral or in particular at least a hundred times. 

Now, as to his translation of Psalm passages in the light of the 
recent compilation of them in the book called, Psa/mi ex lingua 
originali in Latinam translati, etc. Again we find at once that 
he is translating anew, but we also find that, when several quota- 
tions of a passage show varying translations, the variation is 
generally due to Schmidt being followed in one case while a new 
translation is made in the other. The early works of collected 
passages, the /ndex Biblicus andthe Dicta Probantia, are more 
likely to follow Schmidt ; the “ Arcana” is more likely to have a 
new translation. Thus in Ps. ii. 2, Schmidt has Christum ¢jus, 
“ His Christ,” but we find the more careful Unctum Jpsius, “ His 
Anointed,” in “ Arcana Coelestia,” 3008, 9954, “ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 375, 684, and even /ndex Bidlicus, iv. 42. 

Of the Psalm translations a few points deserve especial atten- 
tion at this time as showing suggestive divergences of render- 
ing :— 

Ps. ii. 9. The text has eas referring to gentes, “nations,” in 
the previous verse, “Thou shalt break them.” “ Arcana Ce- 
lestia,” 4876, has cos which may be a misprint. “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” 148, 149, “Apocalypse Explained,” 176, 177, have 
gentes, but this is simply to make the verse intelligible when 
quoted by itself. We need make no delay over such cases, which 
must occur often. 

Ps. iii. 6. We find this verse quoted in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
3696, with an ef before expergiscar, “and I shall awake.” Schmidt 
has a connective in parenthesis, not an ¢/ but the sign of it, &, 
and that is the way that it.is printed in the original edition, ex- 
cept that the marks of parenthesis are gone. Dr. Tafel changed 
the sign to ¢¢ and thus obscured the origin of it, which is 
Schmidt’s sign not recognized as an interpolation. There are 
other such instances which need not be dwelt upon. 

Ps, viii. 3. We find /undasti robur, “ established strength,” in 
“ Arcana Ccelestia,” 3183, and in three places in the /ndex, but 
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two later passages in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” have perfecisti laudem, 
“perfected praise.” This accords with the Septuagint, from 
which our Lord quoted in Marr. xxi. 16, and so we must con- 
clude that both renderings are correct and express the thought in 
two aspects. 

Ps. viii. 7. Opera manuum Tuarum, “the works of Thy 
hands.” In some sixteen passages we find this in exact equiva- 
lence to the original, but in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 470, and 
“ Apocalypse Explained,” 606, we find omnia, “all things,” and 
in the Jndex, omnia opera, “all the works.”. The explanation 
is obvious, that the immediate following of these words by “all 
things under His feet,” and by the enumeration of “all sheep 
- and oxen,” and so on, led the passage to be taken up in the 
Index in the condensed form omnia opera, and from this comes 
the omnia of “ Apocalypse Revealed,” once, and “ Apocalypse 
Explained,” once, while these works elsewhere and all the others 
_ have the exact opera. 

Ps. xviii. 16. Here, instead of ordis, “the foundation of the 
world,” we have urdis, “city,” in one case. The meaning is un- 
doubtedly ordis, “the world,” the mighty storm revealing the bed 
of the ocean and the foundation of the earth. The passage 
which has wrdis is “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 9643, and it dwells on the 
word and gives its meaning. After much study I find no expla- 
nation of this introduction of uwrdis once among so many quota- 
tions of orbdis, as there is no approach in. Hebrew of the two 
words. We should say at once, “a printer’s error of one letter,” 
_ but for the interpretation which could not be the printer’s ; and 
no one can feel satisfied until the manuscript of the “ Arcana ”’ 
is examined. | 

Ps. xviii. 35. The common version has “a bow of steel 
broken,” etc. Here it is interesting to note that the Jndex in 
both passages, and “Apocalypse Explained” in one passage; 
quote the very loose translation of Schmidt, while the other 
“ Apocalypse Explained” passage, and the Adversaria, have an 
exact translation from the original. Thus the works not pub- 
lished by Swedenborg show exact translations from the original 
as well as the works which he published. 

Ps. xxiii. 6. Quietus ero, “I shall be quiet,” is the free ver- 
sion of Schmidt, and this is found in “ Apocalypse Explained ” 
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and /ndex, but the “Arcana” has Aaditado, “I shall dwell,” the 


generally preferred interpretation. 

Ps. xxiv. 5. In the two quotations we find zosfrae, “ our 
salvation,” but the Hebrew gives “his,” “the God of his salva- 
tion.” I think that several passages in the Psalms which do have 
“our salvation,” are the cause of this variation through the com- 
bination of references. 

Ps. xxiv. 7,9. Ostia mundi, “doors of the world,” and ostia 
acterna, “ everlasting doors,” which occur, are both correct ren- 
derings, the first that of Schmidt, the second of Swedenborg, and 
both give important aspects of the meaning. 

Ps. xxviii. 1. Swedenborg put the reddar, “I become,” of 
Schmidt into the /ndex, but took up the more exact videar, “I 
seem,” in all later use of this text. 

- Ps, xxix. 7. There are the unusual number of six translations 
of the two words generally rendered, “divideth the flames,” re- 
ferring to the sending out of lightnings. Five of these occur 
in the “Arcana.” The unnecessary insertion by Schmidt of 
sicut before famma caused some variation, as it was not at once 
rejected, but lingered or became wf. 

Ps, xxix. 9. Swedenborg rarely departs from the simple ¢¢, 
but here in four passages he accepts the sed of Schmidt. 

Ps. xxxvii. 20. We find agnorum, “the fat of lambs,” in 
“ Apocalypse Explained,” 539, but agrorum, “ fields,” in the Jn- 
dex. Schmidt has agrorum. Neither is wrong, though modern 
interpreters are on the side of Schmidt’s agrorum, rendering 
“the glory of the fields” in their quick burning. Agnorum is 
not explained in “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 539. 

Ps. xxxviii. 14. When we find audit, “he heard,” where the 
Hebrew gives audio, “I hear,” we must remember that the /ndex, 
which alone quotes the passages, often turns persons and num- 
bers into the indirect form for reference. 

Ps. xl.9. Here Schmidt lost a word and said simply ## when 
he should have said i” medio, “in the midst of my bowels.” We 
find Swedenborg doing so in “ Apocalypse Explained,” but the 
“ Arcana” and the /ndex have the full rendering. 

Ps. xlii. 5. eriante, “keeping holiday,” is found in “ Apoc- 
alypse Explained” and /ndex with Schmidt, but “ Arcana Ce- 
lestia,” 3880, is careful to say festum agente, and this and other 
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instances show how much attention was given in the “ Arcana” 
to translation. 

Ps, xlii. 12; xliii. 5. Confido, “trust,” is written in “ Apoc- 
alypse Explained,” 512, instead of confitebor, “confess,” which 
the /ndex has after the Hebrew and Schmidt. I cannot find the 
source of confitebor. It is not used in the sixth verse which is 
similar. 

Ps. xlv. 13. Where the Hebrew has simply “for a gift,” we 
find a verb introduced six times so that we must read, “ shall 
offer a gift,”’ and this surprises us until we remember the parallel 
passage in the seventy-second Psalm which is so expressed. 

Ps. xlviii. 4. The fa/atiis, “palaces,” of “ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 405, becomes J/ateis, “ streets,” of ‘ Apocalypse Ex- 


_ plained,” 850, but there is no ground for this, and it was prob- 


ably not intended but resulted from omitting an a. 

Ps. li. 5. This is quoted but once and has #, “conceive 
thee,” when the Hebrew and Schmidt have me. It is not ex- 
plained and may be a printer’s error. 

Ps. Ixviii. 11. Schmidt expressed the ambiguous Hebrew 
here by saying destia tua (Cetus tuus), and we find the same in 
“ Apocalypse Revealed,” and “ Coronis,” but in the “ Arcana” 
we have /era tua alone, showing independent work. 

Ps. Ixviii. 27. Jsrae/is from the Hebrew is found in all the 
quotations of this verse but one, and there it is sa/ufis, “‘ salva- 
tion,” and sa/utis is fully explained. It seems as if the spiritual 
meaning had come into the letter here. 

Ps. Ixxii.9. SBarbari, “they that dwell in the wilderness,” in 
four places gives way to insu/ae in ‘“ Apocalypse Explained,” 
406, and “islands ” is there interpreted. The Hebrew words for 
these two are nearly alike and are both found in this and the fol- 
lowing verse, so that one may have been seen instead of the 
other when consulting the Hebrew. 

Ps, Ixxviii. 35. The e¢ which begins this verse, “and they re- 
membered,” is clearly written in “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 411, 
and other places, but we find on in two cases. The non is not a 
translation, but states the fact that Israel had not remembered 
God until He let punishment come upon them. 

Ps. Ixxx. 12. Here Schmidt was guilty of saying Euphratem, 
when the Hebrew had only “river.” Swedenborg had Zuphra- 
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tem in the /ndex and once in the “ Arcana,” but in another pas- 
sage in the “ Arcana”’ he wrote fuvium (Euphratem), and in the 
other cases he wrote simply fuvium. 

Ps, lxxxi. 17. This verse gives a good instance of the degree 
to which the same word may be varied in form, for the mood 
and person of the two verbs “feed,” “satisfy,” are given in five 
ways. 

Ps, Ixxxvi. 11. With so little dependence upon Schmidt as 
generally appears, we have a singular instance here of following 
him astray. “Teach me Thy way, O Lord, I will walk in Thy 
truth,” is the meaning of the text. Schmidt wrote, instead of 
ambulabo, “ I will walk,” eam, “I will go,” and this was taken as 
a pronoun and referred to via, and it is so quoted and explained 
in “Apocalypse Explained,” 696, “Teach me Thy way, that in 
Thy truth.” In that work and others, Swedenborg cited many 
instances of the Hebrew word meaning “ walk,” and had fully 
explained it. We can only suppose in this case that he looked 
only at Schmidt and mistook one ¢am for another. 

Ps. Ixxxix. 30. The. Hebrew calls for cac/orum “the days of 
the heavens,” but two passages have saccu/orum which may be 
from the familiarity of the phrase, dies saeculorum. 

Ps. xci. 4. Sud alis Ejus, “under His wings,” was written by 
Schmidt correctly. Swedenborg had it so, only changing Z7us 
to /psius according to his custom when the Lord is meant, except 
in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 283, where we are surprised to find 
abysso, “under the abyss,” and itis so explained. If one will 
look at the photolithograph he will see how much alike a/is /psius 
and aéysso would look, and I feel that the slip came between the 
first and second drafts of that work. It is a most extraordinary 
case. 

Ps. c. 3. The Hebrew has two readings differing only in one 
letter. The Chetib or text has a/epA, where the Keri or margin 
has wav. Schmidt gave the rendering of the Chetib first and 
added the Keri, introducing it by the words in parenthesis ve/ 


| juxta Keri, and joined the two by inserting ideo: “ He hath made 


us and not we ourselves, His people and the flock of His pas- 
ture; therefore we are His, His people and the flock of His 
pasture.” Swedenborg quoted the verse four times and made 
no comment. In all of these instances he wrote out both read- 
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ings with the supplied “therefore” between. In one, “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,” 5201, Dr. Tafel inserted the words ve/ juxta Keri and 
made a note onit. In “ Apocalypse Explained,” 482, Dr. Worces- 
ter did so. Swedenborg took the text as it was, exercised no 
critical judgment in the matter and gave no explanation, except 
of the term “pasture.” He seems never to have criticized the 
Hebrew text. 

Ps. civ. 10. We have “rivers” five times and “valleys” four 


times, but these are alternative good translations. It is to be 


noticed, however, that all the explanations given are of “rivers.” 

Ps. cx. 4. We find juxta modum and also juxta verbum meum, 
“after the order,” or “manner,” and “according to my word, 
Melchizedek.” The Hebrew will yield both meanings. 

Ps. cxx. 5. The “Kedar” was translated by Schmidt into 
“ Arabia,” and so it is found in ‘ Apocalypse Explained” and 
Index, but the “ Arcana’”’ holds to the original, as usual. 

Ps. cxxvii. 4. “Youth” with two words meaning nearly the 
same, is found generally, but “Arcana Ccelestia,”’ 2851, has 
primitiarum, “ firstlings,” which I believe to be simply a printer’s 
error for pueritiarum. 

Ps. cxliv. 5. This shows an apparent interpolation. ‘ Arcana 
Ceelestia,” 1311, has not simply “descend,” with the Hebrew, 
but “descend and I will speak with Thee,” so that the “ Bow 
Thy heavens, O Lord, and come down,” becomes “ Bow Thy 
heavens, O Lord, and come down, and I will speak with Thee.” 
’ Dr. Tafel cast out these last words, justifying himself by the fact 
that in other cases they do not appear. If we turn to Nums. xi. 
17, we find the words, “I will come down and speak with thee 
there.” Now, “Arcana Ccelestia,” 1311, is dealing with the 
word “descend” and its meaning, and I think that the two pas- 
sages having that word, Nums. xi. 17 and Ps. cxliv. 5, were so 
written in some index or concordance that the passages were 
merged into one. Again, it would be well to refer to the manu- 
script of “ Arcana Celestia,” which might show that the printer’s 
eye passed from one passage to the other, and took them to be 
one. 

These instances are, of course, all exceptional. The transla- 
tions give evidence at every point of a direct and thorough knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew. The version of Schmidt was at hand, and 
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it had been commended in Adversaria, I1., 363, because it “ trans- 
ferred the very words of the text from their source, while by 
most translators, for the sake of elegance, the very words were 
changed ;” but that was as far back as 1745 or 1746, and Swe- 
denborg points out an omission by Schmidt in Adversaria, IIL., 
71o1. At the very beginning of the Adversaria he had used 
both Schmidt and Castellio, but after writing the “ History of 
Creation,” he used Schmidt alone. Schmidt was an intimate 
friend of Swedenborg’s father (Tafel Documents, II., p. 1273), 
and Swedenborg in that way may have first known of his version. 
Schmidt is never named in any work published by Swedenborg, 
but reference to the original is made very often, as already said, 
and there is every reason to believe that his dependence upon 
Schmidt and others had ceased before the “ Arcana” was begun. 
Why then, it may be asked, should he have returned to that ver- 
sion to some extent? There may have been several reasons. 
Of the Jndices one at least may have been early made from that 
version, and so continued it in use to that degree. In the exi- 
gences of labor and travel it may have been impossible to go 
back to the new translations in the “Arcana,” for other work 
was pressing and the day of preparing /ndices had past. It may 
have been that the passages cited as confirmatory, and often not 
explained, could only be taken in a somewhat rapid manner and 
could not be dwelt upon. 

The result, so far as this work has gone, shows that the trans- 
jators into English will have now and then to use their best judg- 
ment, deciding between alternative renderings as to which is to 
be given, and dealing as best theycan both with the Hebrew and 
with all the forms in which the Latin text comes before them. 

We 


DELIRIUM OF THE RATIONAL MIND. 


In the Adversaria, Vol. I., page 7, we read : — 


The origin of the earth, paradise, the garden, and the birth of Adam have 
been considered in the first part of my treatise on the “ Worship and Love 
of God,” but according to the guidance of the understanding, or the thread 
of reason. But since that which is of human intelligence, unless inspired of 
God, is by no means to be trusted, it is of value to truth to compare those 
things which were set forth in the above mentioned little work with what 
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is revealed in the sacred volume; and, in this case, with the history of the 
creation as revealed by God to Moses, and thus to examine how far they 
coincide; for whatever does not fully coincide with what is revealed, is to be 
pronounced as wholly false, or as the delirium of our rational mind. 


Swedenborg, at the time he wrote this passage, had begun to be 
illuminated by a light different from that which was given to him in 
former years. The little work called the “ Worship and Love of 
God ” was indeed published after his divine illumination had begun 
(1745), and yet he regards this work as having been written “ ac- 
cording to the guidance of the understanding or of the thread of 
reason.” Therefore he declares that it is necessary to compare it 
with the teaching of Revelation regarding creation as given to Moses 
by God. He actually made this comparison, reviewing his own 
work in order that he might see in a higher or spiritual light whether 
what he had written was in harmony with divine revelation. He 
was somewhat astonished to find that it was. He writes : — 


Quum ea jam sedulo contulerim miratus sum concordantiam. Now when 
I have carefully compared those things I am astonished at the agreement. 


This does not conflict with the following statement said to have 
been given by Swedenborg to Christian Johansen in answer to a 
question as to the truth of the little work : — 


It was certainly founded on truth, but that somewhat of egotism had in- 
troduced itself into it, as he had made a playful use in it of the Latin language, 
on account of his having been ridiculed for the simplicity of his Latin style 
in later years. For this reason he did not regard it as equal to his other 
works. (See Documents Concerning Swedenborg, Vol. II., Part II., p. 710.) 


Had Swedenborg trusted to his own intelligence or reason in this 
matter, or in anything relating to what is spiritual or divine, he would 
not have been able to distinguish between truth and error, and con- 
sequently could not have been himself “gifted with a perfect inspira- 
tion,” which enabled him to unfold the spiritual meaning of the 
Word, and to make known the laws and phenomena of the spiritual 
world, 

The passage before us shows conclusively that he did not trust to 
his natural rationality or intelligence. It therefore justifies the dis- 
tinction made between the character of his scientific and even his 
psychological writings and those which treat of spiritual and divine . 
things. When he declares that “ whatever does not coincide with 
what is revealed is to be pronounced as wholly false, or as the delir- 
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_ium of our rational mind,” he hot only judges between the two 
states of intelligence through which he passed, and thus justifies the 
distinction just mentioned, but he virtually condemns those who set 
up their own teachings derived from self-intelligence in opposition 
to revelation. Everything of this nature is the product of the “ de- 
lirium of the rational mind.” 

Observe that Swedenborg says “our rational mind,” showing that 
the rational mind or natural reason, which is common to all men, 
can produce nothing but what is wholly false — omnino falsum. How 
careful we should be not to substitute our natural reason for divine 
revelation ! 

It may be asked how we are to know what is from our natural 
reason alone. The answer is, by comparing it with divine revelation. 
The Word of God is divine truth, and therefore the source of wisdom 
to angels and men, and the doctrines of the New Church which 
have been revealed from heaven by the Lord are the means by 
which we may understand the Word. 

This teaching by no means takes away human freedom. We must 
remember that freedom, as well as reason, is of two kinds, natural 
and spiritual ; and that one who is in natural freedom alone is led 
by self, while he who is in spiritual freedom is led by the Lord. It 
is not uncommon now, and may become more common hereafter, for 
men to deny and reject some of the doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
because of their alleged non-agreement with human reason; but 
whenever this is done it may well be asked whether such rejection 
does not arise from a “ delirium of the rationa] mind.” 


Witiarp H. Honk ey. 


A QUESTION OF RECOGNITION HEREAFTER. 


A QUESTION is presented which is based on two statements in 
«“ Heaven and Hell,” namely : — 


Some remain in the world of spirits only a few weeks, some several years, 
but none more than thirty. (426.) 

All that have been friends and acquaintances in the life of the body, espe- 
cially wives and husbands, and brothers and sisters, meet and converse to- 
gether in that world when they desire. But those who have passed from the 
world of spirits into heaven or into hell, unless they are of a like disposition 
from similar love, no longer see and know each other. (427.) 
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The question is: If thirty years have elapsed since the re- 
moval to the other life of friends, are we who remain taught that 
we shall not see them again? 

Such an inference as is implied in this question does not seem 
to express the broadest conception of the Lord’s love of all, but 
rather to express the stern limitations of the old theology. It is 
also of doubtful wisdom to draw an inference of this sort and 
regard it as one of the church’s teachings, when it is all the time 
only an inference and may be an unfair one. 

But the proper answer to such a question must come from the 
doctrines themselves, and to this end we may first consider the 
experience of Swedenborg. In n. 322 of this work we read that 
he had spoken “for hours and days” with Christians and with 
gentiles, also with wise men of the Ancient Church and with 
Cicero. N. 323 continues the account of speech with “ others 
who lived in ancient times.” These passages show the possi- 
bility. “ Coronis,” 37 (same as “ Marriage Love,” 75) and 44 
(“ Marriage Love,” 76), show more definitely the possibility of 
bridging over centuries of interval by giving accounts of Swe- 
denborg’s visits to the people of the Golden and Silver Ages. 

In what is said of the first state after death, n. 494 of ‘Heaven 
and Hell,” the recognition of friends is very fully spoken of and 
we read of their reunion or final separation, as the case may be, 
but no hint is given of the supposed impossibility of this to 
those who have been parted from each other’s sight for thirty 
years or more. 

There is a broad statement in n. 457, where it is said that “all 
who have known each other in the world know each other in the 
world of spirits, but not in heaven nor in hell” (as said in 427). 

In “ Marriage Love,” 273, we read as follows : — 

After death friends meet and recall their friendships in the previous world, 
and then believe that they will maintain together a life of friendship as before ; 
but when that relation which is of the external affections only, is perceived in 
heaven, a separation as to internal affections takes place. . . . From this it 
is plain that in the spiritual world all are conjoined according to their internal 
and not according to their external affections, unless these make one with the 
internal. 

Carrying out this fact of internal friendship controlling recog- 
nition and permanent companionship, a passage in the same 
work speaks of the earliest and most innocent people : — 
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I have heard from the angels that they who lived in the earliest ages dwell 
to-day in the heavens house by house, family by family, and nation by nation, 
in like manner as they lived in the world, and that scarcely any one of a 
house is lacking; and that the reason is that true marriage love was among 
them, and that therefore children inherited tendencies to the marriage of 
good and truth, and were more and more interiorly initiated into it without 
difficulty by parents by means of education, and then as of themselves when 
they came of age were introduced into marriage by the Lord. (Marriage 
Love, 205.) 


This would imply that persons were dwelling together in 
heaven who had passed into the other life with intervals of cen- 
turies between the times of decease. 

There is an important mention of the divine consent, as if in 
answer to prayer, in “‘ Arcana,” 1114: — 

Angels and spirits or men after death can meet all whom they knew in the 
world and those of whom they had heard, whomsoever they wish, when the 
Lord grants this; and, what is wonderful, they are present instantly and most 


fully. Thus it is allowed not only to speak with friends who especially find 
each other, but also with others whom they have esteemed or revered. 


As to this quick presentation of the friend we read in “ Ar- 
cana,” 6893 : — 
Thought itself causes presence, for he of whom one thinks is as it were 


present before the internal sight; in the other life this really takes place, for 
when another is intently thought of there, he is caused to be present. 


An example of this is given in a beautiful and vivid way in 
“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 875, which is an account of two angels 
who came into view from two directions, the east and the south. 
They were first seen descending and at length drew near. The 
account continues : — | 


When they were beneath the heavens in the lower planes, one ran toward 
the other as if they each strove to be first, and they embraced and kissed each 
other. I heard that those two angels, when in the world, were joined in in- 
ward friendship, but that now one is in the eastern, the other in the southern 


heaven. 

Such an interview may be no rare occurrence. Indeed, an- 
other passage shows how easily all may see each other. This is 
from the “ Diary,” 2771, which says : — 

Relatives, friends, companions find one another in the other life. From 
sufficiently large experience it has been given me to know that they find in 


the other life relatives, friends, companions, and acquaintances, also those 
who had been known in this life from report, and they speak with them and 
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at first associate with them. For in the other life distance avails nothing 
whatever; they who were separated a thousand or even a million miles are — 
near, every one indeed according to his life, so that they can be close together. 


These passages bring us back to the starting-point of ‘“ Heaven 
and Hell,” 427, and to the mention therein of “a like disposition 
from similar love.” On this, rather than on any other considera- 
tion, future recognition and companionship will depend. And 
so it is said in “ Heaven and Hell,” 46, that “there are in the 
other life none but spiritual kinships, relationships, and friend- 


ships, thus such as spring from love and faith.” 
a. 


PERMANENCE OF INFERNAL STATES OF LIFE. 


Some time ago, during a discussion of the subject of the perma- 
nence of infernal states of life, the statement was made that the 
doctrine on that subject is not drawn from the Scriptures, and is only 
stated and left unsupported. This statement, although made by a 
minister, is entirely erroneous. It has seemed well to make a col- 
lection of instances in which the doctrine is directly drawn from the 
letter of the Word and confirmed by it : — 

GEN. ii. 17, says, “Thou shalt surely die,” and “True Christian 
Religion,” 48, explains this as meaning “eternal death.” 

Dying and death are so interpreted many times, thus GEN. xix. 19 
in “Arcana Coelestia,” 2426; GEN. xxvi. 11 in /did., 3402 ; GEN. 
xlii. 2 in /bid., 5407; GEN. xlvii. 15, in /did., 6119 ; Exon. xix. 12 
in /bid., 8797 ; Exon. xx. 19 in /did., 8922 ; Exon. xxi. 12 in /did., 
9008 ; Ps. Ixxxviii. 10 in /did., 1673 ; Isa. xxvi. 14 in Jdid., 1673; 
Amos vi. 9 in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 675 ; REv. ii. 11 in “ Apoc- 
alypse Revealed,” 106; Rev. vi. 7 in Jdid., 321; Rev. xvi. 3 in 
Ibid., 681. | 

Further references are : — 


Exon. vii. 23. Pharaoh did not repent. “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 7342, “The 
infernal cannot be amended.” 

Exon. ix. 14. plagues this time. bid., 7541,“ They remain in hell to 
eternity, they cannot be released, for no will of good can be given them.” 

Exon. xl. 40. Four hundred and thirty years. Ibid., 7984, “ Every one has 
a certain measure which is filled in the other life; he is either condemned or 
saved.” 

Ecct. xi. 3. Where the tree falls there it shall be. “Divine Providence,” 
277, “If evil be not removed in the world it cannot be afterwards. As a 
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man’s life has been when he dies such it remains.” (See also Arcana Celestia, 
6368; D. Min., 4646.) , 

MATT. xiii. 12; xxv. 29: MARK iv. 25: LUKE viii. 18; xix. 26. From him 
shall be taken even that which he hath. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2449, 7984; Divine 
Providence, 17.) 

LUKE xvi. 26. The great gulf. “New Jerusalem,” 239, “ The life cannot 
be changed after death. It remains such as it was. They who come into 
hell remain there to eternity.” 

Rev. xxii. 11. He that is unjust let him be unjust still. “Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” 948, “ An evil man cannot take with him to hell goods and truths.” 


It is needless to add that there are no teachings from the Word 


of an opposite nature. 
T. F. W. 


EXACT TRANSLATIONS WANTED. 


In the last number of the Review a writer had occasion to quote, 
on page 277, the following sentence : — 

The doctrine which is delivered in the following pages is from heaven, being 
from the spiritual sense of the Word, which is the same with the doctrine 
that isin heaven. (Heavenly Doctrine, 7.) 

Very soon after the Review had reached its subscribers, one of 
them, a busy layman, wrote that he wished to know the meaning of 
this statement, for he was in doubt whether he should understand 
the doctrine delivered or the spiritual sense of the Word to be the 
same with the doctrine that is in heaven. 

An answer to this question was sought in the Latin text, and this 
was seen to run very differently from the translation, namely : — 

In regard to the doctrine which now follows, it is also from heaven, because 
from the spiritual sense of the Word, and the spiritual of the Word is the 
same with the doctrine which is in heaven. 

The writer in the Review had taken the sentence from the trans- 
lation printed in New York from an English edition, and since then 
revised and improved ; but a translation, once issued, will remain 
in use a long time. 

This instance indicates the need of exactness in translation. Swe- 
denborg was not ambiguous, but would take time to say in simple 
and unmistakable language just what was meant. The translator 

cannot safely change this style, whether it is done in the interest of 
brevity or of elegance. It may be granted that, in this case, the 
substitution of “which” for “the spiritual sense of the Word” 
seems admissible, if anywhere, but the question of our reader shows 
that all such substitutions are attended with risk of ambiguity. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DIVINE DESCENT OF MAN.* 


Tuus book, like others by the same author, has run into the second 
edition ina year. The Law of Psychic Phenomena,’ published in 
1893, set fortlipthe author’s peculiar views concerning the subjective 
and objective mind. The latter being that of ordinary waking con- 
sciousness ; the other, that of sleep or otherwise inhibited brain 
action, as in the hypnotic condition. An extended notice of this 
book will be found in Tue Review, for April, 1894. Its purpose 
was to set forth “a working hypothesis for the study of hypnotism, 
spiritism, mental therapeutics, etc.” It had a large popular reading, 
although it seems to have commanded little attention from special- 
ists. New-Churchmen were interested in it because it seemed to 
approach somewhat the familiar doctrine of the internal and exter- 
nal minds. 

In a subsequent work entitled, “‘ A Scientific Demonstration of the 
Future Life,” the writer argued that the subjective mind is immortal, 
belonging to the spiritual world, while the objective mind, belonging 
to the natural world, is laid aside at death. Referring to it in his. 
present work, he says : — 

In dealing with the subjective mind of man, therefore, we are dealing with all 
that goes to make up the real man, all, indeed, that could contribute to a perfect 
manhood in an environment of truth. We are dealing with all of man that can 
possibly survive the dissolution of the physical investiture, all that is worth 
preserving for the future life. But it must not be forgotten that we are also 
dealing with an entity whose every faculty is essential, and is moreover especially 
adapted to the existence of a disembodied soul in an environment of perfect 
truth. (p. 157.) 

In his new book, Mr. Hudson makes the subjective mind the 
chief receptacle of inheritance, and the organ by which hereditary 
accumulations are transmitted from generation to generation ; while 
the objective mind alone exercises reason, and determines the new 


* The Divine Pedigree of Man, or The Testimony of Evolution and Psychology 
to the Fatherhood of God. By THOMSON JAY Hupson, LL.D. Second 
Edition. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1900. pp. 379. Cloth,12mo. — 
$1.50. 
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traits which shall be developed or the old ones which shall be grad- 
ually repressed. Hence evolution, or the variation and the devel- 
opment of species, operates by the coordination of these two minds. 

The brain is the organ of the objective mind. Hence the first 
half of the process of evolution, historically, was carried on by the 
subjective mind alone, the variations then being produced by con- 
stant accommodation, or adaptation, to changing environment. 
This part of the study is interesting as it suggests a period of devel- 
opment by intuitions alone without the cooperation of reason. The 
New-Churchman would perhaps call it the celestial period. 

The subjective mind is the seat of two great instincts, self-pre- 
servation and reproduction. The former is conservative, the latter 
progressive, or evolutionary. The former when lifted into the planes 
of civil, moral, and spiritual activity is seen to be individualistic and 
selfish, the latter altruistic and loving. This mind, with these two 
instiricts, is found at the beginning of organic creation. The writer 
therefore says : — 

The primordial cel] was endowed, 46 initio, with instincts which, in their 
normal interrelated activities, constitute a constant energy that is both progress- 
ive and conservative, creative and preservative, self-regarding and altruistic. 
Being primordial instincts, they are the heritage of all sentient creatures, and 
hence we may expect to witness their ultimate development in man. (p. 170.) 

It will now be seen that in making the foregoing remarks I have not antago- 
nized the central idea of the most rigidly scientific evolutionist; for if there is 
any one thing that he labors to establish that is more vital to his hypothesis than 
any other, it is that the potentialities of manhood reside in the primordial cell. 
And this is just what I have been laboring to prove, and I submit that I have 
given better reasons for that belief than he has; for by showing that altruism is 
the dominant characteristic of all normal sentient beings, I have correlated the 
regnant instinct of the lowest unicellular organism with the highest attributes of 
an ideally perfect manhood. 

Nor have I antagonized the central idea of Christian theism as it was voiced 
by the oldest prophets; for if there is amy one doctrine that is more vital to 
Christianity than another, it is that man was made in the image of God. And 
this, I submit, could not be true if altruism were not the regnant instinct of the 
human soul, or if its universality were not the ultimate goal of human progress. 
(pp. 175, 176.) 

Finally he argues the fundamental question, ‘‘ Does mind antedate 
physical organism?” (p. 235.) 

Is mind a product of physical and chemical arrangement of 
matter, or is matter organized by mind? The argument, and the 
purpose of the book throughout, is to establish the latter position, 
and thence the divine descent or pedigree of man. 
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A series of accidents, however numerous or important, can neither cause nor 
adequately explain the orderly, progressive development of anything, much less 
the evolution of a universe, or a planet, or of humanity. It requires a law to do 
that; and to Lamarck is due the credit of having made a partial discovery of 
that law. 

It will now be seen that the true relation which Lamarckism and Darwinism 
sustain to each other is this: “ The law of appetency underlies the phenomena 
of natural selection.” : 

The impulse which caused the necessary structural growth was from within; 
and mind preceded organism and function. (p. 144.) 


To give scientific proof of this, it is necessary to show the activity 
of mind in the boundary line between the inorganic and the organic. 
This is done by citing Ernst Haeckel, who is regarded as the leader 
of the opposition : — 


It might be argued that the monera are not really structureless, but that their 
organism is so minute that, in consequence of the inadequate power of our 
magnifying glasses, it is invisible! This objection is, however, invalid, for by 
the experiment of feeding, we can at.any moment prove the entrance of 
foreign-formed, small bodies into the different parts of the body of the mon- 
eron, and that these are irregularly driven about in all directions. At the 
same time we see that the changeable network of threads, formed by the branch- 
ing of the protoplasmic threads and the coalescence of the confluent branches, 
alter their configuration every moment; just as has long been known to occur in 
the thread-nets of the protoplasm in the interior of the plant-cells. The monera 
are, therefore, really homogeneous and structureless; each part of the body is 
every other part. Each part can absorb and digest nourishment; each part is ex- 
citable and sensitive; each part can move itself independently; and, lastly, each 
part is capable of reproduction and regeneration. (Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, 
Vol. IL., pp. 47, 48.) 


Mr. Hudson concludes that this mind, which is thus proved to be 
antecedent to physical and structural organism, and which through 
a long series of variations is finally evolved into the mind of man, is 
the divine mind. He says: — 

We find, therefore, in the lowest unicellular organism known to science, psy- 
chical faculties that by development become the highest mental attributes of 
man, and by extension to infinity, the highest conceivable attributes of an Omnis- 
cient Deity. (p. 273.) 

He thinks Haeckel and the Darwinians take the opposite ground ; 
but we understand this to be precisely the conclusion at which 
Haeckel himself has arrived. In his last book, “‘ The Riddle of the 
Universe” (which will be noticed in our next number of THE 
Review), Haeckel says : — 
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Pantheism teaches that God and the world are one. . . . In pantheism God, 
_ as an intramundane being, is everywhere identical with nature itself, and is oper- 
ative within the world as “ force” or “ energy.” (p. 288.) 

The two fundamental forms of substance, ponderable matter and ether, are not 
dead and only moved by extrinsic force, but they are endowed with sensation and 
will (though naturally of the lowest grade); they experience an inclination for 
condensation, a dislike of strain; they strive after the one and struggle against 
the other, (p. 220.) 

But it is only just to add that Mr. Hudson did not intend to 
reach the same conclusion as Professor Haeckel, and he would not 
have reached it if he had been familiar with the use of the New- 
Church doctrine of discrete degrees. He then could have pointed 
out clearly that the mind discoverable in all things is not the mind 
of God, but from the mind of God. And he would have discovered 
that there are many discrete degrees of separation between the mind 
of the moneron and the mind of man, which would show why the 
subjective, or spiritual, mind of man alone has individual immor- 
tality. 

And Professor Haeckel would derive similar benefits from a 
knowledge of the New-Church doctrine of discrete degrees, as we 
shall endeavor to show in reviewing his book. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hudson’s book has no index. 


A Boox oF PRAYERS.* 


In a chaste little volume of less than fifty pages, printed in the 
clearest of type and bound in a plain and durable paper cover, come 
to us thirty-two short prayers prepared and used by John Worcester. 
Each prayer occupies a page, although seldom filling it, and is pref- 
aced by a passage of Scripture. The latter, presumably, is the text 
of the discourse which the prayer originally followed ; it having been 
Mr. Worcester’s habit for some years to gather the spirit and thought 
of the sermon into a few brief but comprehensive petitions to be 
offered at its close. As his sermons were rarely other than an un- 
folding of the words upon which they were based, the prayers which 
followed them were also inspired by the text, and are here fittingly 
accompanied by it. 

Of the helpful character of these brief petitions it is hardly need- 
ful to speak. Certainly, none who were wont to hear them as they 


* Prayers. JOHN WORCESTER. Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1901. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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fell from the author’s lips, can forget the impression which they left. 
There is at present a somewhat general craving in the New Church 
for more suitable forms of prayer. Most of the forms given in the 
Book of Worship are felt to lack depth, simplicity, and genuine 
spirituality. While, from the very circumstance of their origin, many 
of the prayers brought to us in this volume are unsuited to a place 
in the general form of public worship, they are yet wonderfully sug- 
gestive of what the church is seeking after and will eventually have. 
Not a remodeling of ancient formularies, which had in them little, 
if anything, of the spirit and life of the New Church, but a simple 
breathing forth of genuine prayerful desires into a form of words so 
direct, rational, and sincere that the earnest soul accepts it at once 
as a fitting vehicle for the expression of its highest and truest aspira- 
tions. It should be remarked that the collection of prayers here 
given us is appropriately introduced by a sermon upon “ The Lord’s 
Prayer,” which adds much to the value and helpfulness of what 
follows. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF Famous MEN.* 


WE are compelled to say at the outset, that the title of this 
volume is somewhat misleading. From its title we should nat- 
urally expect it to give a concise, original statement of the relig- 
ious faith of noted men. This we do not find. We have frag- 
mentary utterances from a great number of persons, arranged 
under the following titles: God, Creation, The Bible, Christ, Im- 
mortality, The Millennium, The Intermediate State, The Resur- 
rection, Heaven. Many of these expressions are striking and 
interesting, but, in most cases, they fail to give us any very defi- 
nite conceptions of the beliefs of those who make them. They 
set forth a variety of individual opinions upon religious topics, 
but they are seldom confessions of personal faith. In his pref- 
ace, the editor tells us that, — 

The labor which this volume represents has been performed in the interest 


of Truth. The sayings of noted men have been so frequently distorted by 
bigoted writers, that the only way to reach a true version of their real beliefs 


* Faiths of Famous Men, in their Own Words. Compiled and edited by Joun 
KENYON KILBouRN, D. D. Large crown 8vo. Alphabetically arranged. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 1900. pp. 379. Price $2. 
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is to go back to the men themselves. . . . The question is not what others 
say that they have said, but what they themselves have actually said. 

This would lead us to look only for dignified accounts of what 
the persons cited have themselves said. On the contrary we 
find the book very frequently adding to one’s own words the 
opinions and misinterpretations of others. We have noted, as 
striking illustrations of these additional testimonies, the cases of 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Mahomet and the Koran, the Book of 
Mormon, The Polychrome Bible, and Swedenborg. 

All the references to the latter — five in number — are found 
under the topic, “ Resurrection.” In one of these Swedenborg 
is allowed to speak for himself, the extract given being from 
“The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine,” and contain- 
ing parts of Nos. 224, 225, 226. It closes with the words, 
“This continuation of life is what we ca// the resurrection,” in- 
stead of the true reading, “is what is meant by the resurrection.” 

Another passage, entitled, “Swedenborgian House in the 
Heavens,” was apparently regarded by the editor as a quotation 
from Swedenborg and is credited to “‘ Divine Revelation.” It is 
an explication of Paul’s “the house in the heavens” (2 Cor. 
v. 1), which is identified with the spiritual body, and contains 
substantially sound teaching, although the closing words seem a 
little vague. 

The three other references are in extracts taken, respectively, 
from the writings of A. A. Hodge, Charles Hodge, and Newman 
Smyth. The first of these correctly speaks of the doctrine 
taught by Swedenborg on the subject of the resurrection as sub- 
stantially the same as that set forth by Professor Bush, in his 
“once famous book ‘ Anastasia,’”’ which he proceeds briefly to 
describe. But he says at the close, “This resurrection of the 
body ¢hey pretend takes place in every case immediately at death 
and accompanies the out-going soul.” 

The second is headed, “‘Swedenborg’s Two Bodies,” and inci- 
dentally refers to the teaching of the New Church, in a few sen- 
tences which begin as follows: “ The resurrection of the body is 
denied by those who, with the Swedenborgians, hold that man in 
this life has two bodies, an external and an internal, a material 


and a psychical.” 
The third is simply introduced in a defensive statement that 
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the view of the author “is to be distinguished from the Swe 
denborgian conception of the loosening and escape, at death, of 
the spiritual body.” He then goes on to give the following 
astounding account of Swedenborg’s teachings : — 

The spiritual beings of Swedenborg’s philosophy still belong to this present 


visible universe. The spiritual body, in the Swedenborgian conception of it, 
is only a finer efflorescence of matter, and heaven corresponds to earth. _ 


We cannot but express surprise and regret that a book com- 
piled “in the interest of Truth,” and with the distinctly avowed 
purpose of making available to the public what “noted men .. . 
themselves have actually said,” and “not what others say they 
have said,” should give place to second-hand statements like 
these, which, however honestly uttered by their authors, are quite 
sure to mislead the earnest seeker after truth. ‘Fairness de- 
mands that they be judged from the words of their own mouths” 
—says the Preface, and a work which so flagrantly violates its 
own principles, in so doing emphatically condemns itself. 


LIVING BY THE SPIRIT.* 


In this attractive little volume Mr. Dresser presents very con- 
cisely, and it seems to us quite clearly, the practical bearing of 
those ideas of life to which we have called attention in somewhat 
extended notices of his previous works. In reviewing them we 
found much to commend and much to which we were obliged to 
take exception. The same excellences and the same errors, of 
necessity enter into the book before us. We say “of necessity,” 
advisedly, because we cannot but regard the defects of the 
author’s system of philosophy as vital and so, “ of necessity ”’ in- 
volved in any and every attempt to set forth the views of life 
which he entertains and inculcates. And for the reason that 
these errors seem to us vital, we may be pardoned for calling 
attention to them first, which we will do very briefly. The sys- 
tem ignores a personal God. In the chapter on “ The Spirit,” 
beginning with the general statement that “the greatest truth of 
human existence is the fact that God lives with us,” he deprecates 
* Living by the Spirit. By HORATIO W. Dresser. Author of “The Power 


of Silence,” etc. Third Impression. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
and London: The Knickerbocker Press. 1900. 
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the common use of the term “ God” as “ still associated in many 
minds with the conception of a great man or power outside of 
the universe, beyond the grasp of our human life,” and then pro- 
ceeds to define the term he would use as a synonym of “ God,” 
as follows : 


The Spirit may therefore be defined as the invisible Being, Life, Power, 
which enters and manifests itself through us wherever it finds recognition, 
receptivity, and conscious cooperation. It is the one eternal reality, the 
source of all, the sustainer of al] that exists. 


From this it also follows as a matter of course, that the author 
finds no place in his philosophy for the divine incarnation in 
Jesus Christ. He speaks of “the Christ soul,” and “the Christ 
law,” but nowhere of Jesus Christ as “God Manifest,” for his 
system has no personal God to be manifested. Nor does the 
system provide for any Saviour. There is no need of a Divine 
Saviour, for man can do all that is here inculcated for himself. 
After speaking of the binding quality of habit, the author goes 
on to say :— 


We are not only creatures of mental habit, but slaves of impulse, of the 
flesh, to an extent which no one dreams of until he begins the great task of 
being self-masterful. 


Moreover, according to this system, there is no sin to be saved 
from, hence no evils to shun as sins. What we have “to over- 
come” is simply “the resistance of all our past, the inertia of 
custom and selfishness.” 

But while these defects must be regarded as vital when viewed 
as a part of the author’s system, or philosophy of life, we must 
recognize the fact that there are readers who will not discern 
them, and so may not suffer serious harm from their presence. 
The thought of a personal God and Saviour will not be eliminated 
from their minds as they seek to realize something of what is 
here termed, “living by the Spirit.” They will, unconsciously, so 
translate much that the author very happily enforces, that it will 
cohere not with the underlying error of his theory, but with the 
vitalizing truth which seeks to ally itself with all that i is practi- 
cally good. We trust the book may have many such Teaders. 
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New ENGLIsH EpITION OF HEAVEN AND HELL. 


In a neat volume of 500 pages the Swedenborg Society of 
London has issued a new edition of “ Heaven and Hell,” trans- 
lated by the Rev. James R. Rendell, assisted by the Rev. Isaiah 
Tansley and Mr. J. S. Bogg. It is abridged so far as the refer- 
ences to the “ Arcana” are concerned, and this we regret, but it 
is otherwise very thoroughly done. As in another edition lately 
criticized, so here we deprecate turning perceptae aliguoties a me 
sunt (n. 17) into “I have sometimes perceived them,’”’ because 
this changes the author’s style, but this is rarelydone. A more 
serious matter is keeping the Latin order of the words, and using 
such a sentence as, “In similar order in reference to one another 
dwell the angels in each society of heaven” (n. 149), which 
sounds stilted in comparison with “ The angels in each society of 
heaven dwell in similar order in reference to one another.” We 
are surprised that there is no index, but it may be felt to be less 
important than it is deemed in America, where it is now indispen- 
sable. 


EVOLUTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL.* 


THE author has written this little book as “a brief exposition 
of the natural laws of growth and how to attain mental and 
bodily freedom.” But he claims for his theory even more than 
this, namely, such an accord with the “universal mind” as to 
make possible perpetual youth, the immortality of the body, and 
the attraction of all things and all people to one’s self. His 
theory is built upon the vibratory and atomic doctrine of natural 
science. He says: — 


_ It is easy to recognize, then, that all matter in the universe is of but one 
' substance, whose attributes and seen and unseen manifestations depend en- 
tirely upon the nature of the vibrations. Nor is it impossible for the finite 
mind to then comprehend that the terms “spirit” and “matter” are but 
terms ; that in truth they are one, and that the realms higher than the ordi- 
nary stage of living are but planes on which higher and finer vibrations pre- 
vail than those affecting mankind living in ordinary conditions. It matters 
not that thés- vibrations of ethereal spheres seem to us unsubstantial; they 


* Evolution of the Individual. By FRANK NEWLAND Doup, M.D. Chicago: 
The Reynolds Publishing Co. 1901. 16mo. pp. 96. $1.00. 
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would not if our minds and bodies were fitted to receive them. So it nat- 
urally follows if spirit and matter are one, only changing in characteristics as 
the vibratory force changes, mind and matter are one and not distinct sub- 


stances. (pp. 16, 17.) 


All vibrations, the writer holds, originate in the sun. High 
vibrations constitute the unseen, or mind; low vibrations the 
seen, or matter. The processes of life consist in coming from 
the unseen to the seen, and returning to the unseen again. 
Health, youth, power, success, happiness, rest, intelligence, love, 
are secured by obedience to the law of this process, which is 
called “ mental breathing.” 


Mental breathing means only establishing a continuous flow of new and 
finer thoughts into the mentality, and an expulsion of the old exhaustion, 
anxiety, and laborious work. In practising mental breathing it is best to rest 
lying down or sitting in an easy chair, relaxing body and mind. Draw in a 
full, deep breath — one of those physical breaths, that is from the stomach, 
which affects the abdominal muscles, and is not from the top of the lungs. 
Drop all thoughts of the world, or things and persons. Obliterate them from 
your mind. Let the feeling come upon you that you are journeying towards 
the mental sun. Feel as if. you were resting in an infinite sea of life, law, 
and power which contains all the potentialities but no forms, or in absolute 
spiritual Being according to the conception that appeals most to you. As 
soon as your lungs are completely filled and as you slowly exhale, permit the 
consciousness to return to ordinary thought; taking in power as the breath 
is inhaled again. This alternating the mind from things to power should be 
continued for from twenty to fifty breaths, or until a perfect restful condition 
is produced. (pp. 84, 85.) 

Evolution, then, is the continued entrance into shapes of finer and finer 
vibrations. It is not a rapid process. Individual life which can tain the | 
necessary rate of vibration, increasing it ever so slowly, may keep nious 
step with all the ages and remain young with all life. (pp. 48, 49.) 


If Dr. Doud had only known that there are two suns, one 
natural and the other spiritual, and the former existing from the 
latter — and that each produces and sustains its own respective 
world of mind and matter, spiritand body — his clever thinking 
about the vibratory theory would have been turned to excellent 
purpose. As it is, there is in this book no value fora New- 
Churchman except the indication of one of the many ways in 
which the minds of men are being prepared for the new science 
and new religion of the Lord’s Second Coming. Much thought 
is still given to getting and keeping power and treasure in the 
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flesh, but when men can realize that there is a real, substantial 
spiritual body and world vibrating from a spiritual sun, they will 
be ready to study, and understand, and practise the laws of its 
growth, and realize in it perpetual youth and spiritual immor- 
tality, which is life eternal with the One, true, living God, who is 
the Divine Person from whom all suns and powers of love, wis- 
dom, and usefulness, happiness, joy, and peace emanate. 


A JUBILEE MeEmorIAL. 


Tue American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
was incorporated in 1850, having been formed a year earlier at 
the residence of a friend of the cause in New York. It has now 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and has generously presented 
us with a beautiful memorial volume, giving its officers, a sketch 
_ of its history and work, the legislative acts relating to it, its rules, 
a list of its funds as received and invested, a statement of its 
sales and gifts of books, a list of the life members, etc. We 
have enjoyed reading it, and are particularly pleased to see how 
well its funds are invested, apart from those ventures so seductive 
to religious people because of the pleadings of coreligionists. 
Gratefully appreciating the good past of the society, we hope and 
believe that it will go on to yet greater things. 


Tue SUBSTANCE OF THE UNIVERSE.* 


Tuis little tractate is directed against “the crass materialism 
which formerly characterized scientific research.” But, alas, the 
author’s failure to recognize the discrete separation between 
matter and spirit leads him to adopt and defend a materialism 
which, if less gross, is just as real. Condemning in the strong- 
est terms the assumption that “ matter is divine,” he yet would 
find the divine ultimating itself in “the ether.” He quotes Pro- 
fessor Dolbear as saying ofthe ether, in a work entitled “ Mat- 
ter, Ether, and Motion,” “it does not seem proper to call it 
matter,” and then suggesting as “a specific name,” the term. 
“Substance.” 

* The Living Universe. A Synthetic Generalization of the Significance of 


Recent Scientific Discoveries Regarding the Ether, Matter, Evolution, and 
the Oneness of Life. By Henry Woop. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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What this would mean to the author fully appears in the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 


Not long ago, the president of one of our leading universities, in an after 
dinner speech, said, ‘ Out of the research of chemists and biologists there is 
unfolding something which might as well be called Love, as by any other 
name.” Is there a correspondence between what we call attraction on the 
lower planes and love on the higher? or in other words, is love the voluntary, 
individuated, higher manifestation of a universal etheric substance? Turn- 
ing for a moment, in this connection to a spiritual phraseology, we are re- 
minded, that God is omnipresent and that “God is love.” 

Dr. C. T. Stockwell, of Springfield, Mass., in interesting articles published 
in 1897, reports Tesla as saying, that “ Nature has stored up in the universe 
an infinite amount of energy. The eternal recipient and transmitter of this 
energy is the ether. The electro-magnetic theory of light and all the facts 
observed, teach us that the electric phenomena and the ether are identical.” 
. . » Professor Hemstreet, in writing of these views of Tesla, says: “ Now 
call this energy God’s mind, and the ether God's body, then we have the 
secret of eternal life and the process of cosmic evolution . . . God in the 
ether is no more strange than a soul in the body. . . . Mind in the ether is no 
more strange than mind in flesh and blood.” 


It is sufficient to add to this statement of what is but a finer 
materialism and a more subtle pantheism the following enthusi- 
astic comments of the author of this tractate : — 

If the ether be super-material, and the atom but a vortex wave or vibra- 
tion of the same, we seem to arrive at the borderland of a spiritual universe. 
Owing to the anthropomorphism of the past, science, for a little time, may 
prefer to use some such term as “ Eternal Energy,” in place of God, as a 
matter of habit, but of what wonderful significance is the convergence of re- 
cent human ideas! Putting aside all dogmatisms, is science about to become 
religious and religion scientific? Such a unification would be, perhaps, the 
most startling and inspiring step in human evolution that we can imagine. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON.* 


Tus is a life story hard to believe, and yet it is undoubtedly true 
in every syllable. It has been a life full of surprises to the subject 
of it. In 1896 Mr. Washington received a letter from President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, asking him to receive an honorary de- 
gree. The letter came, as he tells us, on a Sunday morning : — 


As I sat upon my veranda, with this letter in my hand, tears came into my 


* Up From Slavery. An Autobiography. By Booker T. WASHINGTON. 
New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1901. pp. 330. Price $1.50. 
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eyes. My whole former life — my life as a slave on the plantation, my work 
in the coal mine, the times when I was without food and clothing, when I 
made my bed under a sidewalk, my struggle for an education, the trying days 
I had had at Tuskegee, days when I did not know where to turn for a dollar 
to continue the work there, the ostracism, and sometimes the oppression of 
my race—all this passed before me and nearly overcame me. 


Born to a slave mother, ignored by his white father, Booker never 
knew, as a child, decent clothing, a bed, his letters, nor the ways of 
civilized life, but his little heart yearned for an education, and at 
last he made his way, hungry and penniless, to Hampton Institute 
and the uplifting influence of General Armstrong. Having finished 
at Hampton he taught school until the position at Tuskegee was 
offered to him. He accepted it, but found no land nor buildings and 
a strong prejudice of the colored people against any form of manual 
labor. He rightly judged that his race was on trial in that experi- 
ment. He tells the struggles which bought land and put up a build- 
ing. He shows the gradual growth to forty buildings, eleven hundred | 
students, and thirty trades. Africans cured of false pride, Americans 
made to believe in the negro as a skilled workman, millions of dol- 
lars raised and expended, addresses of mighty effect given here and 
in Europe, the man’s simple faith in God, his absorbing love of use, 
his courage, his skill in many ways— all these are told in the modest 
but eloquent pages of “ Up from Slavery.” 


THE 


THE appearance of the Psalms in Latin comes too late for 
extended notice at this time. The page is large, the type is 
large, and the volume makes a handsome appearance. Every 
word of the Psalms quoted by Swedenborg is shown, with refer- 
- ences to passages, and every variation in quotation is shown. 
With this basis the work of those who are to translate the text 
into English will be much assisted. This volume should be fol- 
lowed by others. The work so far has fallen mainly on Rev. 
T. F. Wright. The volume is sold at a very moderate price. 


* Psalmi ex Lingua Originali in Latinam ab Emanuele Swedenborgio trans- 
lati cum Locis in Operibus ejus per Numeros designatis et Variationibus 
omnibus. New York: American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing 
Society. 1900. pp. 256. 75 cents. 
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THE POLYCHROME Ezra-NEHEMIAH.* 


Tue Books of Ezra and Nehemiah have always been puzzling 
to Occidantal scholars on account of the narration being mingled 
in the Oriental way with prayers and dramatic descriptions, and 
it is not strange that the brief text is here presented with many 
colorings to show supposed additions, modifications, and all the 
results of editings. Indeed so little remains of the first writing 
that what is left to Ezra appears in dark blue and what is left to 
Nehemiah in dark red, while the Chronicler is given plain white. 
It is interesting to note that the still more radical treatment of 
the books by Prof. C. C. Torrey is printed as an appendix, as not 
accepted by the editors, though regarded as important. The 
effect is confusing, and leaves the subject in an unsettled state. 
Meanwhile a very pathetic and truly Jewish document remains 
essentially unaffected and affords important information needed 
to understand the allusions in the prophecies of Haggai and 
Zechariah. 


THE 


By this publication the University of Chicago makes its theo 
logical department useful to many readers. The issue for June 
_ contains articles on “ Bible Study and Religious Interest,” “ Food 

and its Preparation in Modern Palestine,” ‘‘ The Outlook for Old 
Testament Interpretation at the Beginning of the Twenticth 
Century,” and other articles, including one entitled, “‘ A Symbolic 
Figure of the Queen of Heaven,” by Theodore F. Wright, who 
describes and explains the recently discovered figure of a woman 
sitting in the young moon, with rays of light from her head, her 
feet being the tail of a fish and the hoof of a sheep. An exten- 
sive study of these symbols is made and the conclusion is reached 
that we have here a representation of Astoreth or Astarte, “ the 
Queen of Heaven,” of Jer. vii. 18 and xliv. 17-19. 
*Tue Books or EzRA AND NEHEMIAH. Critical Edition of the Hebrew 

Text, printed in colors. With notes by HERMANN GuTug, D. D., Leipzig, 


and L. W. Batten, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 1901. Leipzig, Baltimore, 
and London. 


t The Biblical World. Printed monthly by the University of Chicago Press. 
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The magazine is always illustrated and is taking a place among 


the things to be read by those who 


_ formation. 


want the latest Biblical in- 
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